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The needs of our fighting men must be met—and here Hee PREC 


at Corning we are devoting every effort to that end. If Aaa 


laboratory ware is needed by our Armed Forces on the ' 


, “ee , ‘ Drugs a 
fighting front; if it will serve the nation’s war effort in pain. Th 
the production of vital matériel; if it will aid in saving \. a 

ceaseles: 

the life of just one American boy—then it takes first ing mus 

lace here at Cornin — 

P 8: In the i 

Your laboratory supply dealer may at times be tem- ) calcomp 
porarily out of certain standard catalog items in Pyrex, 


Vycor and Corning brand Ware. And Corning’s Lamp 
Shop may be unable to fabricate your special apparatus. i 

When peace returns your laboratory supply dealer 
and Corning will again be enabled to provide the 


service you desire and merit. Until then, Victory and ‘ 





your fighting sons come first at Corning. 


“PYREX”, “VYCOR” and “CORNING” are registered 
trade-marks and indicate manufacture by 







CORNING GLASS WORKS « CORNING, N. Y. 










AURNING 


BALANCED FOR ALL-AROUND USE 
PYRER sens LABORATORY GLASSWARE [ne 
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PRECIOUS TRADEMARKS OF DRUG MANUFACTURERS 





...are safeguarded in the laboratory! 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals—the Physicians’ great allies. They protect families. They relieve 
pain. They restore health. 


Manufacturers of drugs and pharmaceuticals know the paramount importance of quality. They 
ceaselessly test to insure ingredient quality and formula uniformity. Every step in manufactur- 
ing must be carefully safeguarded. Lives must be protected. Reputation of precious trademarks 


must be maintained. 


In the laboratories (product control rooms) of many of the leading drug and pharmaceuti- 
cal companies of America you will find a tool of measurement that guards precious trademarks. 
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story of the Baker's 
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It is Baker’s Analyzed C.P. Chemicals and Acids. The reason these 
Reagents have been selected is rather unique for Baker’s Analyzed 
C.P. Chemicals bear this distinction. Each bottle has the actual lot 
analysis on the label. The small percentages of impurities, as found 
by Baker’s analysts and by lot analysis, are printed on the label. 


Chemists who work in terms of third and fourth decimal exactness 
know the value of the actual analysis rather than a label that simply 
bears the statement of maximum limits of impurities. 


So on your next order, be sure to specify Baker’s Analyzed C.P. 
Chemicals and Acids. Your favorite laboratory supply house can 
supply you. 


4. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


“Baker’s Analyzed” 


C.P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 








BAKER'S ANALYZED C. P. 


CHEMICALS ARE SOLD 
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Leading brands of laboratory 
bearing familiar trade marks of the 
outstanding manufacturers a yreught 
through Cenco, together with apparatus ( 
own manufacture. The requir ents of 
development, control, and rescarch are 
by brands of highest quality. For dependal 


ucts from reliable sources, specify U 


Corning’s “Pyrex &“Vycor’ W 
“Baker's Analyzed 

Kimble’s “Exax” and “Normax 
Spencer Optical Instruments 
Coors Porcelain 


Cenco Scientific Apparatus 


Your needs are our responsibilit 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
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READILY CONTROLLED BY 


HAERING GLUCOSATES | 


The increased load during the coming summer months requires that cool- 

ing systems be placed under positive corrosion, scale, and algae control. 
Write for “Scale and Corrosion Control in Aqueous Systems” and 
“Water Studies”. 





WE READ WATER 


D. W. HAERING & CO., Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
































' Research that never sleeps 


In the oil industry well directed research is always 
looking to the future and it never sleeps 


Every present success achieved suggests and gives 
direction to study and discovery along new lines— 
challenges to further continued effort — to still greater 
successes 


That is progress 
For instance: 


Years ago, when Dubbscracking had become the back- 
. & bone of the refining industry the world over, Universal 
research leaders sensed that thermal cracking, though 
still useful, had its limitations They turned their eyes 
to the possibilities of catalysis 


World famous chemists were brought to Universal 
and under their leadership a broad research program 
F in catalysis was begun 


| | The results are all-important 


U.O.P. catalytic processes were developed which 
greatly improved yield and quality of motor fuel in 
peace time and which are now producing vital products 
that are helping to win the war 


Those processes are available to every refiner under 
license from Universal 


bag 


f It’s lucky for Uncle Sam and our allies that petro- 
, leum research did not rest on its oars 
And it’s still going on 


Oil Is Ammunition — Use It Wisely 
Universal Oil Products Co. 
Chicago 4, Ill., U.S.A. 


Care for Your Car for Your Country 


Petroleum Process Pioneers 
lor All Refiners 





The Retiners Institute of Petroleum Technology 
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YOU GET MORE THAN 
“GOOD FURNITURE” 


When You Choose KEWAUNEE 
Cases, Cabinets and Laboratory Furniture 


e Two of the plus values Keaunee offers are 
—Time-saving Conveniences and Streamlined Laboratory 
Appearance. 


The first is the result of many years of close collaboration between 
Kewaunee designing engineers and America’s leading Laboratory 
Technicians. The second is the result of Kewaunee’s “Unit 
Assembly Plan” Which also lowérs production costs and enables 
us to offer famous Kewaunee construction in Cases, Cabinets and 
Laboratory Furniture at prices that are always competitive. 


Address Your Inquiry to— 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Meuaniees yg. Ce 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cittes 





@ Movable Unit Sci- 
entific Laboratory Fur- 
niture. Type used in 
laboratories of Mellon 
Institute. Makes possi- 
ble altering of require 
ments in one or a series 
of laboratories, with 
the minimum of difi- 
culty and interruption 
of laboratory work. 
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OSIMESS DISTRICT 1928 
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Twenty-five years of impressive 
growth and progress are reflected 
n these lake-front scenes of Chi- 
cago in 1920 and in 1945. The con- 
trast emphasizes the sweeping 
changes this swift-moving quarter 
of a century has brought — not 
only to urban America but to busi- 
ness and industrial America as 
well 

In 1920, Witco Chemical Com- 
pany was a small organization with 
a single office in Chicago. Today it 


is an important factor in America’s 
expanding chemical industry, serv- 
ing manufacturers of rubber, 


Witco CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
{Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. ] 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ZS ooking Across Twenty-Five Years 





















CHICAGO BUSINESS DISTRICT 1945 


paints, printing inks and many 
other products from branch offices 
in leading cities throughout this 
country, and from London. And 
Witco’s list of chemicals, pig- 
ments, asphalt and other materials 
is constantly increasing to meet the 
accelerated demands of war. 

To you as manufacturer Witco 
offers the coope ration of its tech- 
nical staff and the facilities of its 
modern research laboratory in the 
solution of production problems. 
Your inquiries about Witco prod- 
ucts will be given prompt atten- 
tion. 


COMPANY 





Boston @ Chicago @ Detroit @ Cleveland @ Akron @ London 








AN Znproved 
STEAM PRESSURE STERILIZER 


A TURN OF THE (044 HANDLE 
ON TOP OPENS THE DOOR INSIDE 


NOTABLE FEATURES 


@ Door is opened or closed by new 
type of COLD HANDLE, which 
DOES NOT BURN YOUR HAND, 


@ Thermometer is set in the lowest 
and coldest part of the sterilizing 
chamber, thereby eliminating 
danger of improper temperature 
control. 
























@ Oversize safety valve for rapid 
evacuation of steam chamber; 
can be set to remain open. 


@ Special safety device returns 
water to the generator. 


@ Door opens to left, thus afford- 
ing protection from escaping 
steam, which is deflected to the 
right. 


@ Lower and middle shelf supplied. 
@ Made to A.S.M.E. Boiler Code. 


A truly outstanding sterilizer offering 


tures. Both table and floor-stand 
models available. Made of extra 
heavy cold rolled copper, polished 
outside and heavily tinned inside, or 
monel metal. 








Write for Prices and Further Information 


SCHAAR & COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 


754 W. LEXINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















exclusive mechanical and safety fea- | 
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The Fisher-Gar 


with we 


FISHER 


717 Forbes 
2109 Locu: 









“| FISHER-GARDNER 
MOBILOMETERS 











for 

f Testing: 
Paints 

Greases 
Lacquers 

Dairy Creams 
Mineral Oils 
Vegetable Oils 
lee Cream Mixes 
Syrups 
Gelatins 

Glues 

Light Tars 
Pitches 

Soap Solutions 
Food Products 
Etc., Etc. 


The improved Fisher-Gardner Mobilometer enables the determination of the mobility 
of a material by observing the time required for a standard disc to descend a fixed dis- 
tance through the sample. By means of three interchangeable discs and a choice of 
weights for use on the plunger, the Mobilometer has a very wide range of application. 


ra The improved model employs monel metal instead of brass 


- 


and has a new, convenient releasing mechanism. 





The Improved Fisher-Gardner Mobilometer has a monel 
metal water jacket which enables the laboratorian to control 
the temperature of the sample within close limits and thus in- 
sures more reproducible results. The water jacket, by provid- 
ing means for rising the temperature of the sample, increases 
the range of the apparatus to fluid and semi-fluid greases as 
well as other viscous products 

The Fisher-Gardner Mobilometer is furnished complete with 
4-hole, 51-hole and solid discs, spirit level, removable sample 
cylinder and water jacket. The monel metal discs, cylinder, 
jacket and plunger are readily detached for cleaning. The 














base has leveling feet. Each, $58.00 
When the high degree of accuracy and wide range of application 
provided by the complete Mobilometer are not required, the Mobilo- 


meter without water jacket can be employed. It can be had for $48.00.) 





Many American industries control the consistency of their 
The Fisher-Gardner Mobilometer a ~s : 
with water jacket products by means of the Fisher-Gardner Mobilometef 


Manufacturers—Distributors 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. e: EIMER ano AMEND 


717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. Greenwich and Morton Streets 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 
Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 

By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 

to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 

side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 

















Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 
An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design | 
The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 





er 








ne a ee os 


required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- —_— 

ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser | 

water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 
For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized | . 


experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL - REYNOLDS COMPANY L 
Hy 














17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 















































lf you are, the W. C. HARDESTY COMPANY may be 


able to help you solve your problem. 


Fatty acids containing from eight to eighteen carbon atoms 
have been available to industry for many years, but only 
a very few of the large number of possible derivatives of 
these materials have been produced commercially. The 
W. C. Hardesty Company has prepared many of these 
fatty acid derivatives in laboratory and pilot plant quan- 
tities, and these will be made available to industry as soon 
as markets for them have been found. One of these de- 
rivatives may be the answer to some of your present or 
post-war problems. 


‘ Our many years of experience in the 


a! . ° . - Dae y r ; 

| ARDESTY PRODUCTS chemistry of fatty acids is at your dispos 

Aeid al. If you will write us we will be glad to 

Stearic Acid , : 
| ed Oi! . Ciyerin have one of our technical representatives 
ted Fatty Acts | ; 

Sere ed Vegetable Dstiled §~= | call upon you and discuss your problem. 
| Fatty Acids | 
| Pitch : White Oleine | 

a j - _ —_ 

HARDESTY 


W. C. HARDESTY Co. 


x 41 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA 
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TEXACO 


DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


PATENT LICENSES 
IN THE 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


TEXACO DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of The Texas Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 


26 Journal Square 
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IA DC = New Instrument of 


Hemisphere Development 
J. Rafael Oreamuno 


Vice Chairman, Inter-A merican Development Commission 


SHE nations of America are turn- 

ing their attention to the difficult 
economic problems ahead. Business- 
men, manufacturers, foreign traders, 
and many others are seeking to deter- 
mine the future trends of Western 
Hemisphere trade and industry. The 
future of inter-American economic re- 
lations is an integral part of plans 
now being made to increase postwar 
business. And one of the most per- 
tinent questions being asked is: Will 
inter-American economic cooperation, 
which has been so fruitful in wartime, 
be extended to peacetime? 

Answers to this and many other 
questions are being found in part in 
the cooperation and activities of the 
Inter-American Development Com- 
mission and its network of affliated 
national Commissions in all of the 
twenty-one American republics. 

The Inter-American Development 
Commission, established in Washing- 
ton, and its twenty-one national Com- 
missions form a novel international 
organization through which business 
and government have been brought 


into collaboration on economic and in- 


dustrial problems. The organization 
was created by the coordinated efforts 
of all of the American republics. It is 
an instrumentality for their joint ac- 
tion in promoting and assisting indus- 
trialization through the utilization of 
natural resources, thereby contributing 
to the raising of living standards. 
The parent Commission and the 
Inter- 
American Development recognize the 


twenty-one Commissions of 
importance to the national economies 
of the Americas of a free flow of trade 
between them. To promote this ob- 
jective they seek the adoption of more 
liberal trade policies through the low- 
ering of tariff barriers and the elimi- 
nation of other practices which ob- 
struct international trade and stifle 
competition. 

Development of hemisphere resour- 
ces and industry is the keynote of the 


system of Commissions of _Inter- 
American Development. The Com- 


missions recommend that this devel- 
opment be carried out by private en- 
terprise where possible and that gov- 
ernmental regulation of private enter- 
prise not be exercised beyond the de- 
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gree necessary to protect the public 
interest. 

While the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission is not a financing 
agency, one of its major aims is to 
encourage joint investment of United 
States and Latin American capital in 
industrial expansion and new enter- 
prises. 

Since its organization in June, 
1940, the parent Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission in Washing- 
ton, in cooperation with its affiliated 
national Commissions, has served as a 
clearing house for business informa- 
tion. When requested, it has acted 
in an advisory capacity to private busi- 
ness and governmental agencies. 

Some of the activities of the Com- 
missions include bringing together of 
interested parties and assisting toward 
the establishment of a cashew nut oil 
factory in Brazil, a pencil factory in 
Argentina, construction of additional 
milk pasteurization plants in Colom- 
bia, and preparation of plans for a 
chemical salt by-products industry in 
Colombia and for an aluminum plant 
in Brazil. 

Other projects similarly assisted in- 
clude: Cost estimates for a plywood 
plant in Brazil; experiments designed 
to lead to the construction of a ba- 
bassu nut oil plant in Brazil; negotia- 
tions by Chilean bread producers with 
United States manufacturers for 
equipment and materials for enrich- 
ing the vitamin content of their prod- 
ucts ; studies of silk and industrial dia- 
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mond production in Brazil, and 
others. 

The Technical Office of the Inter- 
American Development Commission 
cooperates in many projects, prepares 
technical reports for the national 
Commissions or their governments, 
and assists in making arrangements 
for the sending of technical missions 
to the other republics. 

Through collaboration of the Joint 
Committee on Inter-American En- 
gineering Cooperation, the  Inter- 
American Developpment Commission 
consults with outstanding authorities 
in the various fields of civil, mechani- 
cal, chemical, mining and electrical en- 
gineering. This Committee was or- 
ganized for that purpose by five of the 
leading engineering societies of the 
United States. 

Engineering assistance such as the 
selection of mining engineers for work 
in Bolivia, Brazil, and Peru, and of 
industrial engineers for Mexico and 
other American republics, to cooperate 
in planning developments, has been 
provided by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission on_ request. 
For example, an industrial engineer 
has been sent to work in collaboration 
with Colombian engineers in the mak- 
ing of a preliminary industrial survey 
of Colombia. Arrangements for the 
survey were made through the Colom- 
bian Commission of Inter-American 
Development by the Instituto de Fo- 
mento Industrial of Colombia. 

To assist Paraguay in making a 
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IADC—NEW INSTRUMENT O 


technical survey of its leather, vege- 
table oils and lumber industries, the 
Inter-American Development Com- 
mission has furnished that country 


F HEMISPHERE DEVELOPMENT 


dards throughout the Americas as an 
aid to industrial development and 
trade. 


As part of a long-range program 


with a technical mission. Specialists for the systematic development of 
in these various industries were re- handicraft industries in the other 
quested through the Paraguayan Com- Americas, the Inter-American Devel- 


mission of Inter-American Develop- 
ment by the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce of Paraguay. 

At the request of its national Com- 
mission in Ecuador and of the Euca- 
doran Minister of Finance for assist- 
ance in an agricultural improvement 
and expansion program, the Inter- 
American Development Commission 
has sent an agricultural technical mis- 
sion to Ecuador. 

In cooperation with the Brazilian 
Commission of Inter-American Devel- 
opment, the parent Commission has 
arranged for a technical mission of 
six prominent professors and engi- 
neers from Brazil to come to the 
United States to study the organiza- 
tion and methods in leading technical 
institutions and observe actual work- 
ing conditions in modern industrial 
plants. 

In furtherance of industrial acci- 
dent prevention and other safety pro- 
grams throughout the other Americas, 
the Commissions of Inter-American 
Development are actively cooperating 
with the Inter-American Safety Coun- 
cil. The parent Commission also is 
collaborating with the American stan- 
dards Association in promoting the 
adoption of uniform technical stan- 


opment Commission has sent a special- 
ist in hand-made textiles to Mexico 
and an expert in handicrafts to Peru. 
The objective is the creation of high 
standard merchandise, by proper styl- 
ing of native handicraft articles, and 
the organization of their production 
to supply domestic markets and for 
export to the United States. Similar 
surveys are contemplated in Bolivia, 
Chile and Guatemala. 

A fisheries survey in the Caribbean 
area was arranged and a technical 
fisheries mission was sent to make 
studies of new sources of marine 
foods, and the development of local 
fishery industries. During the survey, 
the mission was assisted by the Na- 
tional Commissions of the eleven coun- 
tries visited. The result has been a 
stimulation by nationals in a number 
of these countries of their own fishery 
industries. 

The Inter-American Development 
Commission is interested in assisting 
young men from the other Americas 
in securing practical training with pri- 
vate United States industrial and busi- 
ness concerns. In furtherance of this 
program, it is cooperating with the 
International Training Administra- 
tion, a non-profit, world-wide organi- 
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zation which provides services in con- 
nection with the selection, transporta- 
tion, and programs of trainees. 

One of the first problems dealt with 
by the Inter-American Development 
Commission soon after its organiza- 
tion was the production in Brazil of 
high-quality tapioca flour to replace 
that formerly obtained from the Far 
East. At the request of Brazilian au- 
thorities, arrangements were made for 
technical studies and the preparation 
of estimates and plans for the con- 
struction of plants for its production. 

Plans were worked out for the de- 
vel »oment of the production in vari 
ous American republics of other 
articles for export to the United 
States, to replace goods formerly ob- 
tained by the United States from Eu- 
rope and other countries. Commercial 
organizations in the United States 
sent special representatives to explore 
these possibilities. This resulted in an 
increased demand in the United States 
for articles produced in the other 
American republics. 

To assist merchants, importers and 
exporters throughout the Americas, 
the Inter-American Development 
Commission established in New York 
a Merchandising Advisory Service. 
The Advisory Service provided data 
about persons, firms, products and 
markets in this hemisphere. However, 
the shortage of shipping and wartime 
restrictions in trade resulted in a dis- 
continuance of the service. 

The permanent longterm develop- 
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ment program of the Commissions of 
Inter-American development was radi- 
cally altered with the entrance of the 
United States and other American 
countries into the war. The parent 
Commission in Washington immedi- 
ately took steps to acquaint the other 
American republics with the experience 
of the United States in meeting war- 
time problems, by distribution through 
the national Commissions of informa- 
tive publications. 

The chief problems created by the 
war in some of the other American 
republics were the shortage of food- 
stuffs, unemployment due to curtail- 
ment of certain industries, reduction 
in custom revenues, price inflation, an | 
an accentuation of inadequate trans- 
portation. To help solve some of these 
problems, the Commission of Inter- 
American Development provided ex- 
pert advice and technical data, and 
assisted in the creation of a number 
of projects. 

One of these projects was a survey 
of Brazil’s tremendous vegetable oil 
resources by a group of technical 
specialists provided by the Inter-Am- 
erican development Commission unon 
request of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Agriculture. The information de- 
veloped by the study, which was 
printed and distributed by the Com- 
mission, assisted in stimulation of 
Brazil’s production and of increased 
imports by the United States of many 
essential vegetable oils formerly re- 
ceived from the Far East. 
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The parent Commission in Wash- 
ington assisted toward the conclusion 
of an agreement between the Domini- 
can Republic and Haiti regarding the 
distribution of Haitian fiber, a mater- 
ial of importance to the war indus- 
tries in the United States, as well as 
to the national industry of the Do- 
minican Republic. 

The Cuban Commission of Inter- 
American Development submitted a 
project for expanding the capacity of 
a chemical plant producing chlorine, 
muriatic acid and caustic soda. The 
Chilean Commission prepared projects 
for expansion of facilities for produc- 
ing copper plate, erection of a plant to 
produce copper wire, and for expan- 
sion of inustries manufacturing wool- 
ens and leather for the purpose of 
providing military equipment to the 
American republics. 

The over-all productive capacity in 
Latin America has increased as never 
before. It has been supplying the 
United States with many vital mater- 
ials, such as strategic metals, rubber, 
petroleum, and foodstuffs. It has been 
the most important, and in many cases, 
the only source of supply for a large 
part of the critical materials neces- 
sary to the United States war effort. 

Expansion of wartime production 
throughout the hemisphere is reflected 
in the export and import figures be- 
the United States and the 
other Americas. These figures show 


tween 


notable increase despite shortage of 
shipping and the conversion of United 
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States industry to war. In 1943, im- 
ports of the United States from the 
other American republics were more 
than $1,310,000,000 compared with 
$646,000,000 1939. 1943, 
United States exports to the other 
Americas were $819,000,000 com- 
pared with $543,000,000 in 1939, 


in In 


This mobilization of hemisphere re- 
sources was aided by measures adopt- 
ed at a number of inter-American 
meetings called for the purpose of 
intensifying hemisphere cooperation. 
The 


Commission was formed to assist in 


Inter-American Development 


carrying out in part some of these 
measures. 
For of 


course of future economic cooperation 


the purpose charting a 
during the transition into the post- 
war period, the Commission of Inter- 
American Development held their 
first Conference in May, 1944. Dele- 
gates from the twenty-one American 
republics, representing finance, indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce, and gov- 
ernment, expressed their concerted 
thinking and joint views in the forty- 
resolutions which unani- 


five were 


mously adopted. 
These 


many problems of reconversion, of 


resolutions anticipate the 


readjustment, and of national and in- 
They 


investment, 


ternational economics. cover 


industrial development, 
trade and transportation, utilization 
of natural resources, and many other 


phases of economic activity through- 
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out the hemisphere. In effect, they 
form a basis for a constructive ap- 
proach to a better economic future 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Inter-American Development 
Commission was created in further- 
ance of the economic policy adopted 
by the American Foreign Ministers 
when they met in Panama in Septem- 
ber, 1939, upon the outbreak of the 
war in Europe, to consider ways and 
means of meeting the emergency situ- 
ation. At this consultative meeting 
the American Foreign Ministers es- 
tablished the Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Commit- 
tee composed of the representatives of 
the governments of the twenty-one 
American republics. This Advisory 
Committee created the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission as a 
permanent international body charged 
with promoting and aiding expansion 
of Latin American industries and pro- 
duction. 


The Inter-American Development 
Commission began operations, and 
its role as a permanent organization 
in the development of hemisphere 
resources as a means of raising hemis- 
phere living standards was confirmed 
and endorsed by the subsequent meet- 
ings of the American Foreign Min- 
isters at Havana and Rio de Janeiro. 

Functions of the Inter-American 
Development Commission were indi- 
cated by the meetings of American 
Foreign Ministers and by the Advi- 
sory Committee. They include the 
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provisions for technical studies and 
compilation of basic information re- 
lating to the economies of Latin Am- 
erican nations and the establishment 
of contact between individuals and 
groups interested in development ac- 
tivities. The exploration and utiliza- 
tion of natural resources, cultivation 
and marketing of agricultural and 
forest products, and establishment of 
industrial plants are referred to as 
the Commission’s field of interest. 

One of the first acts of the Inter- 
American Development Commission 
was to organize national Commissions 
in each of the twenty-one American 
republics in order to provide close 
contact with business and financial in- 
terests throughout the hemisphere. 
The national Commissions keep in 
close touch with each other and with 
the parent Commission in Washing- 
ton. They consult on problems of mu- 
tual interest, and exchange technical 
data, reports, and other pertinent in- 
formation. Many of the national 
Commissions have prepared helpful 
reports on the natural resources and 
the economic problems of their coun- 
tries. All national Commissions main- 
tain close working contacts with gov- 
ernmental agencies and private 
groups. 

The activities and objectives of the 
Commissions of Inter-American De- 
velopment demonstrate what can be 
accomplished through international 
cooperation on the good-neighbor 
principle of mutual aid for mutual 
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benefit. However, it is recognized 
that many serious difficulties will be 
confronted in the important work of 
the But the 


being established by these cooperative 


tuture. when pattern 


activities is considered with other 
trends and lessons learned through ex- 
perience, the future course of trade 
and industry in this hemisphere is 
more clearly defined. 

Based upon the well-laid founda- 
tion of many years of the expanding 
inter-American program, the trend 
has been toward closer relations and 
greater trade among the Americas. 
This trend reached new heights during 
the war when the Americas, facing a 
common enemy, dedicated their ener- 
gies and resources to a history-making 
cooperative endeavor. 

Through cooperation during the 
war, there has been the greatest mo- 
bilization of resources ever made in 
this hemisphere. And throughout the 
Americas there has been a growing 
realization that, with their unlimited 
resources, there can be developed and 
built a better standard of living. The 
that 


mobilize for peace as for war. The de- 


Americas recognize they can 
gree of achievement will depend upon 
the vision, the will, and the deter- 
mination of the peoples of the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 

The idea 
of the United States conflict with the 
industrial development of the other 


that economic interests 


American republics has long been dis- 
carded by leading business men. Ex- 
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perience has shown that it is a fallacy 
to contend that the foreign trade of 
the United States is dependent upon 
the industrial retardation of other 
On the it has 
been demonstrated that the best cus- 


countries. contrary, 
tomers of the United States are not 


countries producing raw materials 
only, but countries which also are 
highly industrialized. 

As the Latin 


develop their natural resources and 


American countries 


industries along the lines of greatest 
profit for themselves, the standards of 
living of their people will be raised 
proportionately. And with this high- 
er standard of living will come an in- 
crease in the purchasing power which 
will provide the Americas with ex- 
panding markets for the benefit of all. 

The possibilities through inter-Am- 
erican cooperation were aptly sum- 
marized by Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
chairman of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, when he de- 
clared: 

“The opportunities for the future 
The development of 
hemisphere industry, 
the improvement of transportation, 


are limitless. 
resources and 


will provide fuller employment, a 
rising standard of living, increased 
buying power, expanding markets, 
greater trade, more travel, new op- 
portunities for increasing millions of 
people. 

“Surely there are problems ahead— 
grave problems—but most important 


there are great opportunities.” 
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The writing ink industry co- 
operated with the armed services 
in promoting letter writing and 
publicising the V-Mail service, 
and developed writing inks for 
V-Mail which give good con- 
trast when photographed. This 
will probably accelerate the use 
of such inks for the microfilming 
of checks and other business 
records. 

Recent years have been char- 
acterized by shortages of most 
materials used by this industry 
—glass, metal caps, fiberboard 
and chemicals such as_ tannic 
acid, humectants and dyes. This 
has been accompanied by a 
several-fold increase in demand 
for finished product by the arm- 





Accomplishment of Writing 
Ink Industry During War 


Robert S. Casey, F.A.L.C. 


W. A. Shaeffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa 


ed services and civilian users. 


All demands were met by the 
use of alternate and less critical 
materials without _ sacrificing 
quality of product. In some 
instances improvements were 
achieved. 


These results were accom- 
plished so promptly not by a 
chemical miracle nor even by 
superhuman effort. It should be 
noted not only by chemists, but by 
all who are interested in a sound 
economy that this industry 
provides a small but striking 
example of what has _ been 
accomplished as a direct result 
of many years of research by 


private competitive industry. 








Rolland with General Drug 
Company. 

Mary A. Rolland, F.A.1.C., has 
joined the staff of the aromatics di- 
vision of the General Drug Company, 
125 Barclay Street, New York, N. 
Y. She was formerly with the Aro- 
matics and Intermediates Branch of 
the War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Stevens with J. T. Baker 
Chemical Company 

Joseph R. Stevens has been ap- 
pointed director of organic research 
for the J. T. Baker Chemical Com- 
pany, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Dr. 
Stevens will direct a research program 
aimed at the expansion of the com- 
pany’s activities in the organic chem- 
ical field. 
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The Chemist In Management 
E. C. Williams 


Director of Research, General Aniline and Film Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 
Presented Before 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
in New York on January 26, 1945 


ie problems of marrying science 
with industry have been my en- 


thusiasm, as they have been my pro- 


fession, for more than twenty-five 
years. 
These years roughly cover the 


period of phenomenal growth of the 
chemical industry in America and in 
England during which the purpose- 
ful organization of science for the 
service of industry has become a main- 
spring of national progress and secu- 
rity. 

The essential condition for success 
can be summed up in one sentence. 
Find the right leaders and the mech- 
anism of organization or management 
becomes secondary; fail to find them 
and no organization or authority will 
bring more than routine successes. 

The functions of scientific workers 
in industry are so numerous and ex- 
tensive—and costly—that orderly di- 
rection of their activities is a matter 
Their 


work is so specialized, and in many 


of considerable importance. 


respects, not least in the spirit of its 


performance, so unique, that it can 





only be effectively directed by one of 
their own kind. Yet it must be di- 
rected so that the objectives of man- 
agement are attained ; hence the grow- 
ing entry of chemists into the circle 
of management proper. 

The entry of scientists on a major 
scale into industry has been of such 
comparatively recent origin that the 
full impact of their contribution to 
management has not yet been felt, in 
some cases hardly felt at all beyond 
the conduct of purely technical de- 
partments. Yet their trained scientific, 
analytical approach to their problems 
can bring wider benefits to the indus- 
tries which they serve. 

I suppose the average age of the true 
scientific workers in industry, amongst 
include those 
with 
technical degrees as part of a general 


which we should not 


who have merely graduated 
educational background, is little more 
than thirty to thirty-five. There is 
therefore still a comparative dearth of 
men possessing the maturity of judg- 
and experience 


ment necessary to 


guide the enterprises which are based 
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on the forces which they are them- 
selves creating. 

The effective application of these 
forces is only secured when they are 
geared to other parts of the industrial 
whole particularly to Production, 
Manufacturing, and Sales. It is to 
the securing of such unity of objec- 
tive and effort that the chemist in 
management must be particularly 
alert. It is not enough to create and 
inspire the efforts of scientific work- 
ers as an exclusive body because their 
efforts are valueless until they are in- 
tegrated with and contribute to all 
aspects of corporate activities. 

The success of this integration de- 
pends to the largest extent upon the 
understanding and vision of the top 
executive of the organization, its presi- 
dent, but it depends equally on the 
understanding and ability of scientific 
leadership to build bridges between 
the scientific, operating, and commer- 
cial divisions of the organization; 
bridges which must not only be strong 
and filled with traffic, but easy and 
pleasant to pass over. There should 
be no “Keep Out” signs around tech- 
nical departments, nor jealous guard- 
ing of territory. 

Failure to carry out this first sim- 
ple principle has caused more diffi- 
culty to the smooth course of techni- 
cal progress than perhaps any other 
cause. It may be due to something 
inherent in the mentality and _ philo- 
sophy of the scientist, perhaps some- 
thing of intellectual snobbery. Yet 
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this is in no way inherent in his sci- 
ence, and, if it exists, it is more likely 
to be a failing of the worker himself. 

Perhaps long association in college 
with immutuable laws of nature, and 
his struggles to discover and apply 
them, have made him careless of hu- 
man weaknesses and illogicalities. He 
has not found it of any consequences, 
in the work he is in, to humor intract- 
able reactions or to expect compromise 
from a mathematical equation. He has 
been trained to determine facts, to 
arrive at conclusions based on facts, 
to establish theories and to recheck by 
rigorous experiment and observation 
the validity of his theories. Only then 
does he allow himself to generalize. 

All these processes are amenable to 
strict reason. Upon successful com- 
pletion they stand for him as demon- 
strable truth which can only be chal- 
lenged by equally rigorous analysis 
accompanied by open disclosure of the 
contrary facts for scrutiny. 

Knowledge of Human Nature 

Important 

Because there is no need for the 
exercise of human qualities in such 
work one sometimes finds a lack of 
appreciation of the importance of 
human qualities. 

The scientist is, therefore, to some 
extent working in regions above the 
level of personal frailties or self-inter- 
est. He is lost in an atmosphere of 
generalities or conclusions unsupport- 
ed by facts. More especially is he re- 
pelled by any deliberately biased or 
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partisan presentation of facts to sup- 
port a case. He is not accustomed to 
having to carry people along with 
him. It is not so with the lawyer, 
the salesman, the business executive, 
the politician, or the mere self-seeker 
whose prime interest is his own well- 
being. Yet before the work of the 
scientist can be made effective in in- 
dustry, he has to reckon, or someone 
has to reckon for him, with the ex- 
istence at least of such influences. 

No one wishes the scientist to com- 
promise in his rigorous consideration 
of the laws of nature or behavior of 
matter. But he must realize, as he 
enters wider fields of cooperation and 
management, that many factors are 
involved which are not amenable to 
natural laws or experimental proof. 
In these regions personal opinions and 
reactions, which are contributory to 
judgment, may carry the day, and in 
cases of dispute sometimes carry it in 
the face of facts. Powers of exposition 
and persuasion become more potent 
than mere knowledge, and if error 
wins in face of truth, it is usually 
because truth has had the weaker ex- 
ponent. 

Argument is a stimulus to pro- 
gress and action, and within reason 
should be encouraged. But let us re- 
member that the whole point of argu- 
ment is to persuade the other fellow 
to accept your point of view (you 
being equally open to accept his), not 
primarily to prove that you are right. 
Great harm in the long run is done 
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by proving too often that you are 
right; if you get your views accepted 
without the other fellow being shown 
to be wrong, you have succeeded in 
the best possible way. Don’t bother 
too much about who gets the credit. 


The scientist has as much right to 
his opinions and personal reactions as 
anyone else; even more right when 
he has proven facts behind him. But 
he must be careful to distinguish be- 
tween what he states as a fact and 
what he wishes accepted as his opin- 
ion. His colleagues have the right to 
know in which category his state- 
ments lie, and to know whether they 
are being asked to act on established 
fact or on faith in someone’s opinion 
or judgment. A good working prin- 
ciple to govern any presentation of 
scientific or technical work should 
contain not only the evidence upon 
which its conclusions are based, but 
have that evidence so fully and fairly 
set out that the reader can, if he so 
wishes, arrive at and defend any alter- 
native conclusion that the facts will 
bear. Lo make this more easy, the 
art should be cultivated of expressing 
scientific accomplishments and evi- 
dence in language so clear that it is 
understandable by the intelligent lay- 
man. This principle is, from a purely 
selfish point of view also, a protective 
one because with opinion so separated 
from the facts on which it is based, 
it is easy, when a new fact appears, 
to change one’s opinion with no loss 


of confidence. 
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The fruitful zones of difficulty 
and therefore of opportunity in man- 
agement lie in those regions where 
fact, opinion, authority, and responsi- 
bility meet. Good judgment, the first 
step towards good management, will 
recognize these zones automatically 
and force none beyond its limitations. 
Good management will see that al- 
though, within the complex pattern 
of modern industry the work of the 
scientist impinges in countless direc- 
tions, the responsibilities for its vari- 
ous functions are clearly defined and 


assigned. 


‘There can be no set pattern appli- 
cable to all organizations and when 
you find a “happy ship”; you will 
usually also find that the assignment 
of responsibilities has been governed 
as much by the qualities and capabili- 
ties of the men available and by the 
past history and growth of the organi- 
zation as by any theoretic ideal of 
what men ought to be. The fact that 
a system works well in one organiza- 
tion is very little criterion that it will 
work well in another. You may get 
hints on things you have overlooked 
and ideas as to how to solve your 
own problems of organization, but 
to adopt them wholesale is a sign of 
lack of imagination and realism. The 
secret of good administration is to 
find the best men you can, study their 
strengths and weaknesses, and frame 
your organization to make the fullest 


use of them as a team. 
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Division of Responsibility 

There are some industries, which 
have been substantially created by an 
individual or small partnership, where 
the control of technical affairs, manu- 
facturing, and sales remain in the 
hands of one man. If he is competent 
and imaginative, that is an ideal situ- 
ation from the point of view of speedy 
action and quick response between 
various divisions of the company’s 
activities. But such utopias do not 
usually last long. If the enterprise is 
successful, it usually becomes too big 
for such unified control, and there is 
always the danger that the head of 
it may become tired or autocratic. 

The first breakdown of responsi- 
bility is usually the division of Sales 
and other commercial activities from 
Production, whereupon the first de- 
liberate planning of liaison begins. 
Where it is not planned, confusion, 
perhaps friction, usually sets in 
around the same time, and the scien- 
tific staff, which has hostages in both 
camps, begins to feel it as soon as 
any. Under such division, the scien- 
tific control of production, the im- 
provement of production techniques, 
the maintenance of product quality 
and research into new activities, in all 
of which the chemist is particularly 
active, fall naturally as departments 
of production. If the production ex- 
ecutive is, as is likely to be the case, 
also the executive in charge of re- 
search, the whole technical forces of 
the enterprise are likely to be well 
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directed to common objectives, and 
the transition of work from research 
to pilot development to manfacturing 
will cause no particular problems. 
With further growth, and more 
rapidly in the more technical indus- 
tries which depend for their survival 
upon the creation of new products or 
activities, the next decentralization 
usually takes shape in an independent 
research and development department. 
Since this automatically tends to seg- 
regate the free thinkers and revolu- 
tionaries of the industry, it calls for 
planning of close liaison and the ex- 
ercise of a positive spirit of coopera- 
tion. Such a separate research and 
development department can, in the 
last analysis, only be advisory in na- 
ture; alone it can accomplish nothing. 
The more therefore its cooperation 
with other departments can be based 
upon intimate personal relationships 
and recognition of worth, the happier 
will the company be. It will be more 
the 


opinion which are healthy and natural 


able to withstand conflicts of 
in a growing industry, or better still 
be able to transmute them into dy- 
namic forces. 

For this reason it is good that, on 
the one hand, the research laboratories 
should have some work on their pro- 
gram which is of close and immediate 
interest to the factory, while the fac- 
tory laboratories should be encouraged 
to do some work of a definite re- 
search nature in their own longer 
term interest. Adoption of this prin- 
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ciple alone can do much to produce 
that compatibility of minds between 
and men 
which is so much to be desired. It 


research manufacturing 
establishes a common ground where 
men wish to meet for the very good 
reason that each can benefit from the 
other. It is rather elementary, but 
often forgotten, that the best way to 
win the wholehearted cooperation of 
another is to want to help him do 
his job, without at the same time 
wanting the credit for doing it. Be- 
ware and be suspicious of anyone who, 
in a cooperative enterprise, wants it 
to appear that all good is of his doing; 
even when right he is a bad influence 
and will do harm in the long run. 
Of course there is a danger in such 
deliberate overlapping of endeavor; 
not so much in the duplication of 
work which to some degree is good, 
but from ultra-competitive individuals 
or minor groups desiring to prove 
that they are smarter than the other 
fellow and keeping back that which 
might help the whole for the sake of 
the credit it may bring the part. Some 
scientific workers seem a little prone 
to that, and good management should 
educate them out of it while they are 
young. No one who shows it is fit to 
be an executive, even in a minor ca- 
pacity; indeed, he is almost more 
pernicious in a minor capacity because 
he can mislead and distort the judg- 
ment of his chief to whom he perpetu- 
ally runs with his criticisms or self- 


interested claims. 
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Finally, in some of the largest or- 
ganizations, particularly in those 
which operate in widely diverse fields, 
we find further decentralization 
amounting to separately organized di- 
visions, each with independent man- 
agements and separate departments 
for Research, Sales, Manufacturing, 
and so forth, subject only to direction 
on matters of higher corporate policy 
by the home office. This ultimate in 
decentralization is often the result of 
putting together by merger already 
operating concerns, but sometimes 
arises from the sheer difficulty of or- 
gan zing an unwieldy whole, especi- 
aliy when the parts are geographically 
dispersed or active in radically differ- 
ent fields. 

In the case of such extreme decen- 
tralization particularly, it has been 
found beneficial to establish a central 
research organization to carry out in- 
vestigations either so fundamental or 
so in advance of the immediate inter- 
ests of any one division that they are 
best conducted under authority of 
over-all management. 

It is obvious that under such a 
variety of conditions no set pattern 
for the conduct of scientific work can 
exist and that each industry must 
frame that organization which suits 
its circumstances best. 

Planning and Control 

While with increasing decentraliza- 
tion the need for orderly planning 
becomes greater, the difference be- 


tween “planning” and “control” be- 
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comes more evident. The two are 
often confused. 

In a one man or small partnership 
organization the chief, being experi- 
enced in all phases of operation, can 
effectively both plan and control. He 
can keep abreast of all material facts 
and act promptly with good judgment 
in accordance with them. In short, he 
can control because he knows precise- 
ly what is happening and reacts 
quickly to the full significance of the 
facts. 

But the same circumstances which 
make decentralization necessary tend 
to make it impossible for the single 
head to be currently conversant with 
all facts or to be able to exercise 
informed judgment on many matters 
requiring quick decisions. Thus, while 
he can plan, he cannot control—at 
least not efficiently. To attempt to 
do so is a common and venial fault 
often found in technical men in posi- 
tions of management. The very fact 
of their being personally skilled at 
the bench is sometimes their greatest 
stumbling block. They try to arrive 
at conclusions as they have been wont 
to do, but forget that they are no 
longer in a position to know all the 
facts or observe all the phenomena on 
which conclusions and _ decisions 
should be based. For this reason vital 
research progress is usually found to 
spring upwards from the laboratory 
bench or plant rather than down- 
wards from the directorate. 

The best laid plans for scientific 
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effort are continually upset by hap- 
penings quite outside the prevision of 
the planners and much of the infor- 
mation available for planning can 
only come from the skill in experi- 
ment or observation of the man at the 
bench. Provided the man at the bench 
is also imaginative, he clearly is in 
the best position to recognize how the 
plan needs to be changed in accord- 
ance with the facts. In any case, man- 
agement must be largely guided by 
what he reports. 

Good planning, under such condi- 
tions, consists in such coordination of 
effort that each responsible person is 
fully informed of the factors which 
can help him to recognize what facts 
and observations are important and 
arrive at correct decisions on matters 
for which he is responsible. Responsi- 
bility, in this case, necessarily implies 
a full understanding of the relation 
which his decisions are likely to have 
on the decisions of others and there- 
fore on the harmony of the whole. A 
prime necessity for the efficient con- 
duct of decentralized work is there- 
fore an automatic and quick medium 
for the exchange of relevant informa- 
tion between the different units of 
the whole. 

The most important work of the 
chemist in management is in the con- 
duct of research with all that includes 
in the way of fundamental research, 
divergent and convergent investiga- 
tions, process development, chemical 
engineering, evaluation of new manu- 
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facturing techniques, application of 
products to industrial or consumer 
needs, etc. We shall not consider here 
so much the art of research leadership 
and the organization of research labo- 
ratories (which is another story) but 
matters which integrate research as a 
function of management. 

Research as a Function of 

Management 

The most important consideration, 
apart from the right choice of men, 
to which I would direct your atten- 
tion, is the method of choice of major 
objectives for research. These may lie 
in one or other of the following cate- 
gories, and any single objective may 
involve problems in many of those 
categories: 

1. The improvement of existing 
products, or manufacturing techni- 
ques—beyond what is the proper func- 
tion of manufacturing. 

2. The development of new prod- 
ucts within existing lines of company 
business. 

3. The development of products in 
entirely new fields—diversification of 
the company’s business. 

4. Chemical engineering research 
to develop new techniques and types 
of equipment for use in the company’s 
operations. 

5. Development of processes from 
the laboratory through pilot plants to 
the stage at which they are demon- 
strated as ready for acceptance by 
production. That is to the point at 
which production has reliable data on 
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which to make its own cost calcula- 
tions and engineering designs. 

6. Coordinating research with cus- 
tomer requirements to ensure that 
proposed new products are appropri- 
ate to the purposes for which they 
are intended. 


7. Exploratory investigations to 
scout the technical possibility of new 
ideas whether market inspired, re- 
search inspired, or production in- 


spired. 


8. Fundamental research for the 
winning of basic knowledge relative 
to the company’s interests—the foun- 
dation upon which all the above items 
ultimately depend. 

Specific objectives still remain to 
be chosen. Objectives are not in them- 
selves problems, neither does the 
statement of an objective define the 
problem to be solved. However, the 
problems soon begin to make them- 
selves evident after an objective is de- 
cided upon. They usually cover a still 
wider territory than the eight cate- 
gories already mentioned; for ex- 
ample, market and economic surveys, 
engineering studies, probable trend of 
competitive or customer industries, 
the relation of probable plant require- 
ments to existing plant facilities, the 
availability of raw materials or by- 
products from existing operation, the 
harmonizing of the proposed objective 
with the current interests and experi- 
ence of the company, and the likeli- 
hood that research will be able to ac- 
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complish the technical tasks necessary 
to achieve the objective. 

The majority of objectives in prac- 
tice arise from some _ recognizable 
need of the company. It may be from 
the failure of its products to meet 
specific requirements; or from high 
costs of production which may, in 
turn, be due to imperfect or obsolete 
processes, or engineering techniques 
for conducting them. It may arise 
from the demands of outside custom- 
ers for new types of product or from 
one’s own initiative in introducing 
new products of potential value to in- 
dustry. 

Whatever the urge may be, 
whether from within or from with- 
out, we have to select the most prom- 
ising lines to work along and deter- 
mine the relative effort to be ex- 
pended on each. These are the goals 
we would like to reach, and may at 
the outset be quite specific or entirely 
nebulous. But their choice is a funda- 
mental decision of management be- 
cause, once made, it consumes the 
organization’s power to do research 
and launches forces which cannot be 
quickly recalled. It may be months, 
or years, before it is known whether 
they will be successful or not. And 
it is destructive to morale to change 
horses too often. 

The Need for an Analytical 
Group 

From a management point of view 

analytical 


we need, therefore, an 


group to reduce suggestions, or pipe 
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dreams, or hopes, or even more or 
less specific demands, to concrete 
terms in such form that management 
may express its judgment and prefer- 
ences—at least tentatively. It is too 
much to expect that enough informa- 
tion will normally be available at this 
stage to make final decisions. 


This preliminary survey must rep- 
resent the combined intelligence of 
marketing, manufacturing, engineer- 
ing and research. Rather special quali- 
ties are required in the men who make 
it. While it is not necessary that they 
have skill in the actual conduct of re- 
search, production, or marketing, 
they must be able to dissect and ex- 
pose the elements of the matter. They 
need not attempt to solve, or even 
suggest solutions for, the problems 
which they expose. It is not necessary 
that they even have the ability to solve 
them. But that does not matter be- 
cause we have other groups to do 
that; just as other groups may dis- 
cover new reactions or techniques 
without having the slightest concep- 
tion of how to apply them to useful 


ends. 


Similarly, we may use* economists 
to analyze trends of costs, markets 
and prices who may be unable to go 
out and sell anything successfully; or 
conversely, men who seem to be able 
to sell anything in spite of its having 
no demonstrable value. 


At this stage we make use of an- 
alytical and critical rather than con- 
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structive, creative, or managerial tal- 
ents. The matters that come up for 
analysis may originate from anywhere 
within or without the organization. 
They range all the way from com- 
plaints about the performance of the 
products to dreams of entirely new 
industrial materials or concepts for 
their use. 

They may be Research inspired, 
Production inspired, Sales inspired, or 
Customer inspired. The discovery of 
a new reaction, or a new product, or 
a new technique through basic re- 
search in the laboratories may throw 
light upon hitherto intractable prob- 
lems and catalyze all the above sources 
of inspiration. So may the vision of 
some sales representative catalyze the 
whole forces of research. 

Arising from this joint effort of 
critical analysis there comes what I 
call an “Appreciation of the Situa- 
tion” for the guidance of manage- 
ment. Such an appreciation contains 
a statement of the facts so far as 
they are known, and attempts to ap- 
praise their bearing upon the interests 
of the company. It indicates the weak 
points in the chain and tries to iden- 
tify what must be accomplished be- 
fore the objective can be attained. It 
further evaluates, as far as possible, 
the potential scope of success and re- 
wards to be won. It should indicate 
the differences of opinion or conclu- 
sions which the facts warrant. If it 
can, though this is hardly likely yet, 
it should attempt to forecast the 
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probable time and cost of reaching 
the objective 

In short, this “appreciation”, by 
disclosing the main issues, both known 
and unknown, invites and makes pos- 
sible a management decision by pre- 
senting the facts upon which decisions 
can be made. It makes possible a 
rough, very rough, estimate of the 
nature and scope of the tasks in- 
volved. 

We might call this the “diagnos- 
tic” stage of research because it cor- 
responds somewhat to the work of 
the diagnostician as a precursor to the 
operative surgeon. 

In the preparation of this analyti- 
cal survey calls are of course made, 
wherever desirable, on the appropriate 
departments of the company qualified 
to give advice and information. Re- 
quests may also be made, where cir- 
cumstances justify, for limited ex- 
ploratory experimental work. 

The Decisions of Management 

Briefed by such “appreciations’’, 
management now has something to 
work upon. Management, in this con- 
text, means the chief executive, that 
is the president of the company, with 
his economics expert in council with 
the heads of Production, Research, 
and Sales. 

To separate these three prime con- 
trols when considering such matters 
of communal interest is the most fruit- 
ful cause of divided counsel and de- 
lay, calculated to bring even the best 
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understanding, dispute, or even fric- 
tion. It would indeed be utopia if ex- 
ecutives in charge of such major divi- 
sions were, from their properly differ- 
ent viewpoints, to see eye-to-eye on 
even a majority of problems, much 
less when the conflicting claims of an 
indeterminable future are at issue. 
Obviously all should have, and have 
in unison, so that they can freely de- 
bate amongst themselves (written re- 
ports and memoranda, though good 
preparation, are not enough) full 
knowledge of the company’s progress, 
difficulties, problems and __ plans, 
whether of a Research, Manufactur- 
ing, Sales or economic nature. No one 
can contribute his best unless he 
knows the whole picture to which he 
is contributing. He can neither be 
efficient in the performance of his 
special tasks nor constructive in plan- 
ning the work of his department as a 
contribution to the whole. 


Let me mention here one particu- 
lar principle, based on so much ex- 
perience of its value that I believe it 
to be universally true. That is, when- 
ever you wish to understand and solve 
to the satisfaction of all a difficult 
problem on which there are radical 
and honest differences of opinion, 
never, if possible, listen to the argu- 
ments for one view without having 
the proponent of the other present. 
It is not fair to either to hear them 
separately, because by doing so you 
take away from each the chance to 


and most cooperative of men into mis- hear and consider the arguments of 
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the other. You thus do an unconsci- 
ous injustice to both sides, and above 
all, to your own chance of forming 
a correct judgment. 

Incidentally, to follow this princi- 
ple is one of the surest ways to foster 
a real team spirit within an organiza- 
tion and to avoid or neutralize clashes 
of personality or ambition. Of course 
I am referring here to the business 
leadership of a cooperative team, not 
to political maneuvering where it is, 
I am told, advantageous to keep dif- 
ferent groups in the dark as to your 
own plans and conversations. 

On 


now 


evidence before it, it is 
difficult 


under the leadership of the president, 


the 


not for management, 


to arrive at a rational decision, at 
least on what to do next. The various 
objectives open are weighed for their 
relative importance and their relative 
chance of accomplishment, having 
particularly in view the magnitude of 
the goal to be won, and the cost at 
which it is likely to be attained. 
Assuming an objective to be chosen, 
it is then broken down, according to 
its circumstances, into suitable partial 
objectives for allocation to the appro- 
priate executive departments, specifi- 
cally in most cases, Research, Produc- 
tion or Sales. Particular aspects will 
naturally go to the patent, legal, or 
other appropriate staff departments. 
From that point on it is up to each 
department to plan its campaign for 
tackling its own part of the program, 


break it down into whatever projects 
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are and allocate them to 


the men or groups most qualified to 


necessary, 


conduct them. 

It will take us too far afield to- 
night to follow the course of research 
and development projects through 
their various vicissitudes. As soon as 
you get to grips with the problem, 
it often proves to be something quite 
different in detail, and sometimes in 


nature, from what had been supposed. 


Frequently we fail altogether, but 
it is surprising how often the mere 
conduct of the work leads us into 


new and entirely unexpected discov- 
eries which form the basis for new 
suggestions and new objectives. It was 
the head of the General Electric labo- 
ratories, | think, who said: “In fact, 
unless the experimental failures out- 
number the successes, one may usual- 
ly conclude that little real research 
work is being carried on.” 
Establish An Objective 

But no organization can move un- 
less it has a clear idea of its objective. 
We have seen what can be done by 
organization to steer research into 
fields which are logically arrived at 
and represent the best judgment of 
management. But if the objectives are 
definite 
planning in this way, it is almost axio- 
matic that they will be as open to the 


amenable to analysis and 


analysis of others and can, therefore, 
hardly be expected to result in radi- 
cally new advances. 

We must not overlook, therefore, 
provision for spontaneous generation 
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of ideas. We recognize that most of 
the really outstanding advances in in- 
dustry have arisen from the enthusi- 
and perseverance in 


astic initiative 


the face of difficulties of individual 
research workers. 

A major task of management is ac- 
cordingly, first, to encourage and pro- 
vide environment for _ initiative; 
second, to recognize sufficiently early 
the merit and impact of original con- 
ceptions, provide the correlative stud- 
ies, and back them with all the sup- 
port that organization can give. This 
is one of the greatest opportunites for, 
and the greatest tests of, enlightened 
management. It is easy to advance 
irrefutable (not necessarily correct) 
arguments during the early stages why 
a novel conception should not work; 
it takes higher intelligence to see that 
it might work, and an exceptional one 
to make it work. Obstacles are over- 
come and things are created by those 
who see opportunities in their diffi- 
culties rather than difficulties in their 
opportunities. 

I think of progress in industry tak- 
ing place by two mechanisms; a wave 
motion, and a spasmodic or “jump” 
motion. Progress by wave motion con- 
sists in pushing forward the front 
which the art has already reached by 
carefully planned attacks at points 
in the line which offer good promise 
of yielding results. One probes and 
learns more about what one is doing, 
experiments that 
might lead to improvement, employs 


with variations 
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new techniques or instruments to per- 
fect and cheapen methods of manu- 
facture, build better qualities into the 
products, and so forth. 

This type of thing is going on all 
the time in every progressive indus- 
try and is well amenable to organiza- 
tion and management. It requires re- 
search and technical ability of a high 
order because presumably existing 
standards are already high and re- 
quire much skill to raise them. 

“Jump” motion, on the other hand, 
is to a large degree the result of un- 
expected or novel advances. It comes 
from a different mental approach. Not 
“how can we improve our method of 
doing so and so” but “why do we do 
it that way at all; surely there must 
be some better way of reaching that 
objective.” That is a good spirit to 
foster. 

It is almost impossible to plan such 
approaches; they represent the revo- 
lutionary attitude of discontent. We 
want some revolutionaries. They stir 
up things around them; they cause 
trouble sometimes with colleagues, 
but they act as mental stimulants, too. 
They do not like being organized; 
they try to shake your confidence in 
what you have staked your effort and 
money on. All right, let that be a 
part of your plan; it is good to have 
a few revolutionaries around. Don’t 
try to organize them, but do let them 
know what you are trying to do so 
they can have something to shoot at. 

It is a good plan, when there is no 
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good revolutionary and everyone therefore, in having a clear concep- 
seems agreed and satisfied or perhaps tion of the talents, responsibilities, 
complacent, to ask someone to consti- and interests of others and ensuring 
tute himself a revolutionary, to act that once major policies have been 
as devil’s advocate and in council de- settled, work is properly distributed 
liberately attack the conclusions that and carried through to its objectives. 
have been arrived at. This has often The emphasis on the work itself, 
proved a helpful way to check one’s as well as on who performs it, may 
conclusions and expose one’s fallacies. require frequent revision and distribu- 

So much for the relations of the tion according to the course that it is 
scientific worker in relation to over- taking. In this respect the method of 
all management. | would now like to working of the creative chemist, or 
consider some aspects of the coopera-_ similar scientific worker, in the chemi- 
tion between Research and Develop- cal industry, differs in a basic and 
ment and other divisions of the com- fundamental way from that of the 


pany. engineers; I do not refer here to the 
The Relations of Research and purely inventive type whose invention 
Development to Production has also to perform functions which 
and Sales are outside the realm of engineering 


It is easy to appreciate that with Proper. 

the development of any project Ask an engineer to design a ma- 
through the various stages of funda- chine to perform a certain mechanical 
mental research, process development, function, or build a bridge to carry 
and pilot plant trials on the one hand, specific traffic, and he will be able to 
to commercial production, industrial plan and forecast almost exactly what 
application, customer acceptance and _ is going to happen at all stages up 
sales on the other, there are many op-_ to the completion of the job. And he 
portunities for confusion, divided in- knows that his creation will work. 
terest, and duplication of effort aris- Every bolt and joint and shape and 
ing from uncertainty as to who is _— surface will be as he planned it to be. 
responsible at any particular moment It will perform the function he plan- 
for “carrying the ball.” “Solving the ned it to perform. 

jigsaw puzzle” would be a better He knows where the component 
simile. Actually, different parts of parts of the job will be at any given 
the jigsaw may have to be solved by time: weeks, months or even years 
different people at the same time, ahead, whether in the drafting room, 
because if you cannot solve one part, in the foundry, in the steel mill, or 
it may be useless to finish the others. in the machine shop, on the job site. 

The test of good management lies, or in the course of erection. 
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The parts will flow together at 
appointed times and places, and they 
will fit. They won’t move sideways 
or backwards, or hesitate, or blow 
up. 

The engineer does not expect to 
find at a late stage that something 
has come out wrong so that the whole 
job has to go back to the drafting 
room or to his own office so that he 
may reconsider what to do about it, 
or drop the project altogether. 

Yet that is exactly what does hap- 
pen in the normal course of any 
major new enterprise in the chemical 
industry. It is often neither wave 
motion or “jump” motion, but 
Brownian movement. 

To an engineer it must look rather 
like a basketball game does to a lay- 
man. He might wonder why, when 
the objective is to put the ball in the 
basket, people throw it around and 
bounce it in such apparently unpro- 
ductive directions. Yet basketball is 
far easier to understand than the 
movement of a chemical industrial de- 
velopment. You can at least see your 
adversaries in basketball and maneu- 
ver to elude them. In the chemical 
game you usually don’t know your 
adversary is there until you hit him. 

The course of any worthwhile 
achievement in chemical industry is a 
succession of collisions with unexpect- 
ed adversaries, extrication from which 
may mean calling at short notice for 
some partner, who has the particular 
skill, or experience, or talent to over- 
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come the difficulty that has balked 
you. 

The organization to handle such a 
situation must clearly be flexible and 
fast working, expecting the unexpect- 
ed, and ready to regroup its forces or 
change weight as circumstances de- 
mand. In such organization we should 
particularly guard against the danger 
of drawing hard and fast lines (which 
the project itself can hardly be ex- 
pected to observe. ) 

The Three Executive 
Departments 

The prime requisite is to have as 
few as possible independent executive 
controls responsible to management. 
There is then less chance of clash 
over questions of divided interests or 
responsibilities which, with the best 
will in the world, cause delays and 
confusion. 

Three such controls are normally 
necessary and sufficient; Research 
and Development, Manufacturing, 
and Sales. These three can, subject 
to the guidance of management, ex- 
peditiously execute the policies of 
management. 

The mere mechanics of manage- 
ment, as well as the executive con- 
duct of the work itself, increase in 
geometric proportion as this number 
is increased with little or no corre- 
sponding advantage and usually with 
the disadvantage of the delay inherent 
in reconciling or compromising inde- 
pendent counsels. Too often what is 
done under such circumstances repre- 
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sents only the lowest common denom- 


inator rather than an _ aggressive 
policy. A large group is of value as 
a forum for the ventilation of opinion 
but not as an executive body. 


The 


fore be increased only for very special 


above number should there- 
reasons; for example, in large and 
dispersed companies, and then only 
when executives with long experience 
of working together are available. 

Naturally, each of the above ex- 
ecutive departments has as many 
specialized groups responsible to them 
as are necessary to carry out the vari- 
ed functions involved. 

We 


a functional triangle to show how 


can diagramatically develop 
these various functions and controls 
are related to each other; not stati- 
cally, but growing toward and into 
each other. (Probably a sphere would 
be a better geometric shape, best of 
all a spinning one!) 

The apexes of the triangle repre- 
sent the three controls. The functions 
of any one control are shown along 
the sides leading from its apex. 

Functions concerned entirely with 
one control and therefore substanti- 
ally its concern alone, are shown near- 
est to its apex. Thus, routine manu- 
facturing, regular sales, or funda- 
mental scientific research fall in this 
category. 

Moving away from any apex are 
written the other functions of the con- 
trol in order of increasing interest to 
that control towards which they are 
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moving. There is, of course, no abso- 
lute significance about the functions 
detailed in the 
they should be modified to suit the 


attached diagram; 


circumstances of any organization, 
but the principle involved is clear. 
At, or about, the middle of each 
side of the triangle we logically and 
at those functions 


inevitably arrive 


which are of such interest to two 
controls that they cannot effectively 
be conducted without the active co- 
operation of both; and it is only for 
reasons of good administration that 
they must be placed under one or the 
other. For example, in the zone be- 
tween Research and Sales there is a 
very fluid condition expressed on the 
diagram by “exploratory contacts, 
seeking potential uses for our prod- 
ucts, and opportunities for new”’ and 
“technical cooperation with custom- 
ers’ technicians.” 

The first represents effort to find 
outlets for new products whose func- 
tions and properties are rather well 
established and whose acceptance de- 
pends chiefly on skillful and informed 
presentation to the customer. This is 
best carried out by technical men in 
the Sales department. It is their duty 
to open up new fields of uses based 
on known properties. They usually 
fall back on the research staff only 
when some unexpected or special 
problem arises. 

The second of the above two func- 
tions deals rather with new products, 


which are by no means yet proved to 
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be valuable for the customer’s need ; 
products, for example, which still 
need modification in properties to 
meet the user’s requirements. Fre- 
quently much adaptation and demon- 
stration is required to persuade the 
customer that the product is of any 
use to him at all. Sometimes the manu- 
facturer has to carry out extensive in- 
vestigations in his own laboratory on 
the problems of the customer. Some- 
times the customer will need to mod- 
ify his existing products or methods 
of manufacture to gain the benefits of 
the new product. There are all sorts 
of ramifications of this type, and in 
practice the problems are best solved, 
or are only solvable, by close coopera- 
tion between the research laboratories 
of the potential buyer and would-be 
seller. There is no immediate ques- 
tion of sales at this stage because 
until such work has been done, there 
is no evidence that the product is 
worth buying. 

These two particular functions are 
an example to show how nearly they 
can approach each other, yet how dif- 
ferent they are in mental attack and 
in the special skills required to per- 
form them. The men for the first 
function, though technically trained, 
clearly operate best under Sales ad- 
ministration; the men for the second 
are research men out of the research 
laboratories, therefore, under Re- 
search administration. 

Actually, of course, every problem 
of this nature is likely to pass back 
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and forth between the two types; one 
finds the openings; the other solves 
the problems involved. Frequentl, 
they are on the job together. 


The same sort of blending of func- 
tions, leading at the right moment to 
the transfer of administrative _re- 
sponsibility, occurs along the other 
two sides of the triangle; i. e. be- 
tween Production and Sales, and be- 
tween Production and Research. The 
zone of “pilot plant design” and 
“chemical engineering research” is 


another good example. 


It is just in these regions, where 
we would like groups to act as single 
individuals, that we are dependent 
upon two administrative controls act- 
ing with such perfect understanding 
that the ball may be thrown back and 
forth between them according to the 
circumstances of a project at any par- 
ticular moment. It is largely a ques- 
tion of good timing and good con- 
sideration for each other’s interests 
and responsibilities. If these do not 
exist, no organization can draw satis- 
factory lines on a basis of mere au- 
thority. 

These are the regions where per- 
sonal ambitions and enthusiasms may, 
and so often do, cause friction and 
confusicn. Naturally, such impedi- 
ments occur more readily among the 
younger staff, close to the bench or 
plant, who are so enthusiastic in their 
work that they are jealous for its suc- 
cess. Sometimes, with less reason, they 
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are jealous also for their part in the 
success. 

It is the duty and one of the great 
opportunities of technical manage- 
ment to see that these zones of co- 
operation are efficient and harmoni- 
ous. 

Just as company management steer- 
ed the technical forces, particularly 
the research activities of the company, 
towards its broad objectives so, as the 
plan is executed, the same mechan- 
isms in reverse keep management in- 
formed and educated on the progress 
and significance of the work. 

In this way all is kept within the 
broad policies of management, and de- 
cisions can be made either to support 
more strongly, or modify, or where 
necessary abandon, any part of the 
plan. 

In the scientific industries good 
management will not abandon well 
considered objectives merely because 
the going is hard or immediate suc- 
cesses disappointing. The more seri- 
ous condition is when, with the best 
skill and imagination available, no 
rational avenue of advance can be 
seen. In such cases, it is best to ter- 
minate, or at least shelve the project. 
But before deciding finally on termin- 
ation, an up-to-date “appreciation of 
the situation”’ should be prepared and 
as carefully considered as that which 
launched the project on its way. 

There still remains, from a man- 
agement point of view, the decision 
as to when, in the course of major 
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projects, the actual executive control 
should Pass from one division of the 
company to another. Such transi- 
tions almost indicate themselves and 
should take place so smoothly that 
decisions of management will be com- 
paratively easy, except in those cases 
where the difficulties of the project 
preponderate. 

Find the right leaders, and the 
mechanism of organization and man- 
agement become secondary; fail to 
find them, and no organization can 


bring more than routine successes. 


® 


Schur with Ecusta Paper 
Corporation 
Milton O. Schur, F.A.LC., for- 
merly with Brown Company, Berlin, 
N. H., is now with Ecusta Paper 
Corporation, Pisgah Forest, North 
Carolina. 


Hamlin with American 
Home Products 

Marston L. Hamlin, F.A.I.C., 
formerly with the Barrett Division 
of Allied Chemical and Dye Corpor- 
ation, New York, has joined the staff 
of the Patent and Trademark De- 
partment of American Home Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


@ 

Robert J. Quinn, of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, was recently elected 
president of the Compressed Gas 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 








ie completion of the new re- 
search laboratory of the Firestone 

Tire and Rubber Company at 
Akron, Ohio, was announced on 
March first by John W. Thomas 
chairman of the company. 

This $2,000,000 laboratory, de- 
signed for the development of improv- 
ed tires and other rubber and plastic 
products, will bring immediate accel- 
eration of research into improved syn- 
thetic rubber for military tires, elec- 
tronic vulcanization of rubber, lighter 
flak vests for airmen, and other war- 
time projects. 

Plastic dresses and suits, tires in 
which synthetic rubbers of various 
types are “tailored” to fit the needs of 
civilian motorists, rubber and plastic 
films to permit air transport of fresh 
tropical fruits to American dinner 
tables, and luxurious rubber mat- 
tresses and cushions are typical of the 
postwar projects which will undergo 
further development in the new lab- 
oratory. 

Textile and metal research, as well 
as rubber and plastic projects, will 
be conducted in the new laboratory. 
distilled water from taps, steam, vacu- 
um action, compressed air, a wide 
variety of AC and DC electrical cur- 
rents are a few of the service units 
installed in each research room. 


Completely air-conditioned, the 


Firestone Research Laboratory 
Completed 
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laboratory has pre-fabricated _ steel 
inner walls and partitions, which can 
be moved to rearrange the interior 
of the building. 

Constant temperature and humidity 
control has been arranged for an in- 
fra-red room, an electric measure- 
ments room, and a physical testing 
room. ‘There is a large library, and 
an outdoor aging laboratory. 

An electronic microscope which 
magnifies 20,000 times, x-ray diffrac- 
tion apparatus, a quartz spectrograph, 
and many pieces of equipment de- 
signed by Firestone engineers especi- 
ally for the new laboratory, are avail- 
able to the research staff. 

The laboratory was bu'lt under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Thomas, 
who is one of the first major indus- 
trial executives to recognize research 
as a vital arm of successful business. 

The official opening of the new 
laboratory is scheduled for May 12, 
1945. 

Mr. Thomas was recently awarded 
the gold medal of THE AMERICAN 
INsTITUTE OF CHeEmiSTs for 1945, 
in recognition of his contributions to 
rubber research and for achievements 
under his direction in the development 
and production of synthetic rubber. 
Presentation of the medal will take 
place at the Miami Chapter meet- 
ing on May 11th in Columbus, Ohio. 
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Industry Sees Shortage 
of Trained Scientists 
A. E. Marshall, 
President, 

Rumford Chemical W orks, 
Rumford, R. I. 

“T°HE war has markedly ac- 

celerated scientific develop- 
ments, in many fields. Some of 
these developments, particularly 
those based on chemistry and 
chemical engineering, reveal 
even wider horizons and greater 
fields ahead. To cultivate them 
successfully is going to call for 
increased numbers of well 
trained technicians. 

But since 1942 we have had 
so few students studying the 
sciences on which the chemical 
industry depends that it will be 
at least five years, possibly more, 
before enough young graduates 
will be available. To continue 
to hold our place in a competi- 
tive peacetime world will be 
the biggest problem confronting 
Other 


nations, despite much greater 


the chemical industry. 


dificulties, have managed to 
maintain part of their science 


training programs. 











Dee Snell recently spoke 
before the Association of Medical 
Directors, New York, on “How the 


Consulting Chemist Serves Business.” 


Foster 
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Bogart and Reid 
Elected Honorary 
Members 
Dr. Marston Taylor Bogert, 
kt om 


rganic 


professor emeritus of 
chemistry, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 
and Dr. EF. Reid, 


F.A.L.C., professor emeritus of 


Emmet 


chemistry, The Johns Hopkins 
Mary- 


elected to 


University, Baltimore, 


land, have been 
Honorary Membership in THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. The formal presen- 
tation of the scroll of Honorary 
Membership will take place at a 
time and place to be announced 


later. 











Price with Oakite Products 
Donald F.A.LC., formerly 


with the Interchemical Corporation 


Price, 


and National Oil Products Company, 
author of many technical papers on 
organic and physical chemistry and 
well known for his research work on 
sulfonated oils, wetting agents, syn- 
thetic detergents, textile finishes and 
water-repellants, has been appointed 
technical director of Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York. 

Dr. Price will direct the activities 
of Oakite’s chemical and engineering 
staff and Research Laboratory in con- 
nection with the company plans to 
expand its technical service facilities 
to the various branches of the textile 


industry it serves. 
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February Meeting 
*HE 218th meeting of the National 
Council of THe AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS was held on 
Wednesday, 28, 1945, 
the Building Trades Employer’s As- 
sociation Club Rooms, No. 2 Park 
at 6:30 p.m., President 


Gustav Egloff presiding. 


February at 


Avenue, 


The following officers and council- 


Los Angeles 
R. J. ABERNETHY 


Louisiana 
Harotp A. Levey 


Western Pennsylvania 


W. H. HI 


ors were present: Messrs. G. Egloff, 
F. A. Hessel, R. E. Kirk, H. B. Me- 
Clure, J. M. Mcllvain, R. J. Moore, 
H. S. Neiman, M. Siegel, F. D. Snell, 
A. L. Taylor and M. Toch. 

Dr. E. L. Luaces, Dr. J. F. Muller, 
Mr. T. §. McCarthy, Mr. C. E. 
Monoghan and Miss V. F. Kimball 
were present. 


The minutes of the preceding meet- 
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ing were approved. 

The treasurer’s report was read 
and accepted. 

The secretary reported that the 
membership of the Institute now totals 
1923 members. 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
Arthur Schroder was employed to 
hold the position of manager or such 
other designation as may be decided 
upon, and Dr. Egloff, as president. 
was given authority to act accordingly. 

The secretary read letters from 
Drs. Marston T. Bogert and E. 
Emmet Reid which expressed their 
pleasure at having been awarded hon- 
orary memberships in THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 

Upon motion made and seconded, a 
letter from Mr. H. F. Lichtenberg, 
suggesting that the INsTITUTE’s code 
of ethics be printed in a form suitable 
for framing, was referred to the com- 
mittee on ethics for its recommen- 
dation. 

The subject of the new roster of 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS was discussed and upon 
motion made and seconded, it was 
decided to have the new roster retain 
the size and shape of the preceding 
one. It was also decided to include 
short biographies of each member, 
and to have a questionnaire prepared 
which would cover the desired in- 
formation. The division of the mem- 
bership into industrial fields, at the 
end of the roster, was also discussed 
favorably. Upon motion made and 
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seconded, it was decided to turn over 
the production of the roster to Mr. 
Schroder. 

Dr. E. L. Luaces reported that 
plans and the program of the Annual 
Meeting to be held May 11 and 12 
were progressing satisfactorily, and 
that the Miami Valley Chapter is 
making excellent progress in the ar- 
rangements for the Annual Meeting. 

Dr. Egloff reported that he had 
discussed the subject of licensing of 
chemists with Mr. H. A. Wagner of 
the American Society of Engineers, 
who will give him further information 
about the possibility of securing the 
licensure of chemists in Illinois. 

Discussion took place regarding the 
formation of additional chapters in 
those sections of the country where a 
number of INSTITUTE members are 
concentrated. 

Dr. Egloff suggested that the In- 
STITUTE office take over the work of 
mimeographing and mailing in con- 
nection with the professional activities 
which had formerly been done in his 
office. 

It was suggested that a committee 
be formed to correlate the work of 
the eleven chapters of the INSTITUTE. 

It was also suggested that a “lecture 
bureau” be formed from which the 
chapters may be able to select speakers. 
This matter was referred to Mr. 
Schroder. 

Dr. Egloff reported that one thou- 
sand copies of the papers of Dr. 
Carlson, Dr. Fox, and Dr. Eisen- 
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schiml, on the subject of “What Shall 
We Do With Germany ?” 
peared in THe CHeEMIsT had been 


reprinted, with the addition of a fore- 


which ap- 


word, and that 531 copies had been 
sent to our congressmen and senators. 

Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Mono- 
ghan discussed the subject of ad- 
THe CuHemist. THE 
CHEMIST was requested to notify its 


vertising in 
advertisers and potential advertisers 
of the quality of its circulation. 

The editor of THe CHEMIST was 
requested to have the May issue of 
THe CHemMist published on April 
25th, so that copies could be sent to 
Columbus by May Ist. 
requested that this issue contain the 


It was also 


Annual Reports for the year. 
Upon motion made and seconded 
following members were 


the new 


elected: 


Fellows 


Bjorksten, Johan A. 
(1945), Industrial Research 
Bjorksten Laboratories, 185 No. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Callison, Elizabeth C. 

1945), Physiologist, P-4 grade, U. 
D. A., Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Beltsville 
Center, Betsville, Maryland. 

Farber, Eduard 
(1945), President, 
Company, New Haven, 
Chief Chemist, Timber 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Freyer, Egbert 
(1945), Chemist, In Charge Technical 
Control, Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., 
389 Ganson Street, Buffalo 3, New York. 


Chemist, 


Ss. 


Home’ Economics, Research 


Polyxor Chemical 
Connecticut, 


Engineering 


Geddis, Clarence R. 
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(1945), Vice President and Chemist, 


The Morrison Printing Ink Company, 
1011 Power Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Hampel, Clifford A. 
(1945), Research Chemist, Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Hewston, Elizabeth M. 
(1945), Chemist, P-4 grade, U. S. D. A, 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 

Beltsville 
Beltsville, Maryland. 

Hoyt, Lester F. 
(1945), Research Chemist, National An- 

Allied Chemical 
Dve Corporation, 1051 S. Park Avenue, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Kithil, Richard 
(1945), Fine 
Chemicals Division, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Ralston, William 
(1945), Chief 

and 


Economics, Research Center, 


iline Division, and 


Issistant to Manager, 


Tobacco By 


Corporation, 


Chemist, 

Products Chemical 
Box 726, Richmond, Virginia. 

Reeves, Richard F. 
(1945), Research Chemist, Calco Chem- 
ical Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Sobell, Otto H. 
(1945), Technical Director and Chief 
Chemist, The J. R. Watkins Company, 
150 Liberty Street, Winona, Minnesota. 

Willien, Leon J. 
(1945), Institute of Gas Technology, 
3300 Federal Street, Chicago 16, Illinois. 

Members 

Butler, Lillian I. 
(M.1945), Chemist, U. S. D. A., Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, Beltsville Research Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 

Foltz, Thomas R., Jr. 
(M.1945), Research Chemist, Philadel- 
phia Quartz Company, 121 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
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Levy, Doris 
(M.1945), dssistant Chemist, U. S&S. 
D. A., Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Beltsville Research 
Center, Beltsville, Maryland. 

Meltzer, Julius 
(M.1945), Chemical Engineer, War De- 
partment, Army Service Forces, New 
York Chemical Warfare Procurement 
District, 292 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 

Moehling, D. E. 
(M.1945), Patent Agent, Universal Oil 
Products Company, 310 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Nissley, William J. 
(M.1945), Chemist, Tobacco By Pro- 
ducts and Chemical Corporation, Box 
726, Richmond, Virginia. 

Vail, John H. 
(M.1945), Chemical Engineer, Anaconda 
Wire and Cable Company, 1133 West 
Western Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan. 

Wittcoff, Harold 
(M.1945), Organic Research Chemist, 
General Mils, Inc., 2010 East Hennepin 
Avenue, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


Associates 


Carey, Mary M. R. 
(4.1945), Chemist, U. S. D. A., Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, Beltsville Research Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 

Diering, Helen F. 
(A.1945), Juntor Chemist, U. S. D. A., 
Beltsville Research Center, Beltsville, 
Marvland. 

Eaton, Anthony 
(A.1945) Chief Control Chemist, Stan- 
dard Pharmacal, 847 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Frascati, Richard A. 
A.1945) Chemical Engineer, (U. S. 
Synthetic Rubber Laboratories, 351 West 
Wilbeth Road, Akron, Ohio. 
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Frenchman, Ruth 
(A.1945) Chemist, U. S. D. A., Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, Beltsville Research Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 

Greenwood, Jane B. 
(A.1945) Junior Chemist, U. S. D. A, 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Beltsville Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland. 

Latimer, Mary B. 
(A.1945) Chemist, P-1, U. S. D. A, 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Beltsville Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland. 

Schaevitz, Jeanette 
Chemist, U. S. D. A., Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Belts 
ville Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 
Upon motion made and seconded, Fred- 

eric Sievenpiper was raised from Associate 

to Fellowship membership. 
There being no further business ad- 


journment was taken. 


® 


Foster Dee Snell, F.A.I.C., presi- 
dent of Foster D. Snell, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., recently spoke before the 
Wabash Valley, Kalamazoo, Mid- 
land, Michigan State College, To- 
ledo, and Detroit sections of the Am- 
erican Chemical Society, the Miami 
Valley Chapter (Dayton) of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
and the Will County Chemical So- 
ciety (Joliet) on “The Factors in 
Detergency”. He also addressed the 
Indianapolis section of the American 
Chemical Society on “What the Con- 
sulting Chemist Does”. 
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Baltimore 


Chairman, Albin H. Warth 


Vice-chairman, Walter H. Hartung 


Secretary-treasurer, Edward M. Hanzely 
3816 Kimble Road 


Baltimore 


18, Maryland 


Council Representative, Maurice Siegel 
News Reporter to THe Cuemist, Ralph Lamenzo 


Chicago 


Chairman, Hilton I. Jones 


Vice-chairman, Robert J. Gnaedinger 


Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 


Universal Oil Products Company 


Riverside, Illinois 


Council Representative, Gene Abson 


Los Angeles 


Chairman, Albert Salathe 


Vice Chairman, Henry W. Greenhood 


Secretary, Major J. B. Ficklen 
L. A. C. Health Department 
808 N. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Treasurer, E. B. Henderson 
Council Representative, R. J. Abernethy 
News Reporter to THE Cuemist, J. B. Ficklen 


MEETING of the Chapter was 
l held in the Midway Room of 
Clifton’s Cafeteria on January 8th, 
with Dr. A. Salathe, Chairman, pre- 
siding. Fourteen members attended. 
Minutes for the September and No- 
vember meetings were read and ap- 
proved. The Treasurer’s report was 
The Chairman 


approved as_ read. 


asked Mr. C. G. Munger, Program 
Chairman, for the program of the 
next meeting. Mr. Munger asked that 
a definite list of objectives of the 
Chapter be adopted first so that the 
program could better fit these objec- 
tives. On the motion of Dr. Eliza- 
beth B. Glazer, the following items 
were carried as objectives that the 
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Chapter should actively foster: 
(1) The licensing of chemists in 
California. 
(2) A roster of chemists in the 
Los Angeles area. 
(3) Act as a clearing house for 
chemists to employers in this 


area, 


The Chairman then appointed the 
Licensing Committee as follows: Mr. 
Paul C. Rich, Chairman, and Messrs. 
Edwin B. Henderson and Charles W. 


Henning. 


Mr. H. W. Greenhood, in charge 
of the brought out certain 


troubles with adequately handling this 


roster, 


matter. Several suggestions were 
made by members, but the matter was 
On 
motion by Mr. Greenhood, the Los 
Angeles Chapter adopted $10.00 per 
year as local Chapter dues for each 
Chapter fellow 
INSTI- 


held over for further discussion. 


whether 
of the 


member 
member or associate 
TuTE. The Chairman then appointed 
Messrs. Greenhood and Henning as 


a committee to report on the cost of 
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hiring a part-time paid secretary for 
the Chapter. 

Mr. Henning was requested by the 
Chair to bring in a draft of By-laws 
suitable for the Chapter. 

Mr. R. 


resentative, accented the importance 


J. Abernethy, Council rep- 


of getting our objectives immediately 
before the members and also called at- 
tention to the fact that the Profes- 
sional Coordinating Council in this 
area wishes information as to whether 
the Institute was suitable for mem- 
bership in this council. Major Joseph 
B. Ficklen, III, 
contact the Secretary of this Council. 
Mr. Edwin B. Henderson called at- 
Science” 


was authorized to 


“Freedom in 
England to 


tention to a 
movement initiated in 
combat efforts such as are being spon- 
sored in this country under the Kil- 
gore Bill. He stated that individual 
scientists in England were carrying 
on this effort rather than industry as 
in this country. More information as 
to membership, which is free in this 
organization, can be obtained by con- 
tacting Mr. Henderson direct at 442 
San Pasqual, Los Angeles 42. 


Louisiana 


Chairman, D. F. J. Lynch 


Vice-chairman, C. S. Williamson, Jr. 


Secretary-treasurer, J. David Reid 


Southern Regional Research laboratory 
2100 Robert E. Lee Boulevard 
New Orleans 19, Louisiana 


Council Representative, Harold A. Levey 
News Reporter to THt Cuemist, Helen M. Robinson 
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Miami Valley 


Chairman, E. L. Luaces Vice-chairman, J. M. Purdv 
Secretary-treasurer, John R. Fisher, Jr. 
Chemical Developments Corporation 
1771 Springfield Street, Dayton 3, Ohio 


Council Representative, Harvey G. Kittredoe 


New York 


Chairman, M. L. Hamlin Vice-chairman, Charles N. Frey 
Secretary-treasurer, Lloyd W. Davis 
E. F. Drew & Company 
416 Division Street, Boonton, New Jersey 
Council Representative, A. Lloyd Taylor 
News Reporter to THe CHemist, Arthur DeCastro 


Niagara 


Chairman, M. R. Bhagwat Vice-chairman, Frederick L. Koethen 


Secretary-treasurer, Frederick L. Sievenpiper 
National Aniline Division 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 
Buffalo, New York 
Council Representative, Arthur W. Burwell 
Alternate, Alvin F. Shepard 
Reporter to THe Cuemist, John E. Seubert 


Northern Ohio 


Chairman, Henry F. Frank Vice-chairman, Robert B. Waters 
Secretary-treasurer, M. Paul Hofmann 


C. O. Bartlett-Snow Company 
6200 Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Council Representative, Charles W. Rippie 
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Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Glenn E. Ullyot 


Vice-chairman, Harold A. Heiligman 


Secretary-treasurer, Kenneth E. Shull 


23 Bala Avenue, Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Council Representative, John M. Mcllvain 


A. MEETING of the Chapter was 
l held on Tuesday, January 30th, 
at the Engineer’s Club. An informal 
dinner preceded the regular business 
meeting. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
M. 


American Cyanamid Company. 


L. Crossley, research director, 
Dr. 
Crossley discussed “Professional Sta- 
tus and Licensure,” A brief account 
of his talk follows: 

In order fully to understand pro- 
fessional status it is necessary to dif- 
ferentiate between the type of service 
rendered by the professional man and 
by skilled labor. Both use knowledge ; 
however, professional service differs in 
that it involves ability to think with 
facts, to understand their significance 
and assemble them into a thoroughly 
evaluated program for acquiring fur- 
ther knowledge needed in the solution 
of problems. Study for the profes- 
sional man never stops. 

The chemist is by nature a retir- 
ing sort of individual, and is not 
prone to broadcast his accomplish- 
ments to the world. The result is that 
society in general is not conscious of 
the profession of chemistry. 


There are many instances in which 


nN 


speeches have been made by great men 
on technological advances, wherein fi- 
nancial and business men have been 
lauded at the expense of scientists. 
We speak often of the contributions 
chemistry has made to civilization, 
but rarely of what chemists have done. 

There are two ways by which pro- 
fessional solidarity may be achieved: 
The first is by unionization. Such ac- 
tion, however, is not suitable for a 
Collective 
gaining, employing the weapon of the 


scientific profession. bar- 
strike to secure results, is not condu- 
cive to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the atmosphere of freedom 
necessary for the full development of 
The 


relationship between the chemist and 


scientific thought and activity. 


his employer must be such as to insure 


at all times mutual confidence and 


esteem. Collective bargaining, if 
adopted by the chemical profession, 
must secure fair compensation for 


chemists without impairing their po- 
sition or sacrificing their freedom of 
action. Scientific ideas will not de- 
velop if the profession is to be sub- 
jected to regimentation and force. 
The other course of action—a dig- 
INSTITUTE based on 


nified policy 
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sound equitable principles—appears to 
be much the wiser. If the profession 
of chemistry is established on such a 
high plane as to secure public conf- 
dence and respect it will be a much 
more potent force on the problems 


at hand than would unionization. 


The influence of the INsTITUTE in 
representing the chemical profession 
can be no greater than the union of 
purpose it possesses. However great 
the freedom of action allowed to its 
members, the INsrirUTE must have a 
common unified policy and must pos- 
sess the power to enforce it. The first 
essential is to have an organization 
capable of putting into effect the de- 
cisions made with regard to policy. 
This organization must be headed by 
a man of such commanding personal- 
ity and distinction as to obtain readily 
a hearing with both the educator and 
the employer of chemists. The policy 
with respect to the economic problems 
of the profession should be definite, 
fair and equitable. It should provide 
for a scale of starting salaries for all 
who are qualified and endorsed by the 


INSTITUTE as members of the pro- 
fession, and, likewise, provide the ba- 
sis for a satisfactory plan of annual 
increases; based upon the quality of 
the service rendered. Whet*er or not 
a chemist qualifies for professional 
standing may be ascertained by exami- 
nation and/or by recommendation of 
responsible persons who are thor- 
oughly familiar with his knowledge 


and abilities. 


The proposed INstTiTuTE plan 
should be based on the economic prin- 
ciple that the salary paid to the pro- 
fessional man does not represent the 
en‘ire ccmpensation his services de- 
mand but is instead only the carry- 
ing charges of his investment. It must 
recognize that this service must be 
amortized and the cost of the amorti- 
zation provided for in factors of cost 
of goods and service to be paid for by 
the consumer in the price of goods and 
service. 

It need hardly be added that a very 
lively and interesting discussion fol- 
lowed Dr. Crossley’s presentation. 


Washington 


President, Louis N. Markwood 


Vice-president, William L. Hill 


Secretary-treasurer, Royal E. Rostenbach 


319 North Quincy Street, Apt. 1 


Arlington, Virginia 


Council Representative, Walter J. Murphy 


Reporter to THe Cuemist, T. H. Tremearne 
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Western Pennsylvania 


President, Henry G. Goodman, Jr. 


Vice-president, Henry F. Smyth, Jr. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Jacqueline S. Front 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 


Council Representative, William H. Hill 


For Your Library 


ComMERCIAL MetTHOpS OF ANALYSIS. 
By Foster Dee Snell and Frank M. 
Biffen. The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 753 pp. 8%” x 5”. 
$6.00. 

A volume of commercial methods 
of analysis is obviously intended as a 
reference guide for a testing and an- 
alytical laboratory. To meet these 
requirements, it must contain such a 
diversity of material that most de- 
mands on it for information will find 
an answer. On the other hand, the 
entire volume of commercial methods 
of analysis, which includes the routine 
checking of almost every conceivable 
material, is so great that some con- 
siderable selection must be exercised 
to prevent the book from becoming 
unwieldly. 

The large practice of the authors 
guarantees that their selection will 
contain those methods, which they had 
found most frequent to be called for. 
This choice may, in fact almost cer- 
tainly will not, coincide with that of 
another analyst, but that is no critic- 
ism of the book. 

The first four chapters of the book, 
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comprising eighty pages, are of such 
a general nature that they might pos- 
sibly be considered as adapted for the 
use of students rather than of practical 
analysts. However, the presentation 
of the questions of technique dis- 
cussed is good and has the sanction of 
precedent. Chapter Five on qualitative 
analysis by micro and spot tests is 
entirely new in books of this sort and 
should prove very useful. The remain- 
ing chapters cover a wide variety of 
commercial materials, from minerals 
and alloys through soaps and waxes 
to synthetic resins. 

The reviewer has been unable in 
reading the book to find any note- 
worthy error. As a whole, the book 
appears to be carefully and lucidly 
written and is particularly to be com- 
mended for the frequent guides to 
interpretation of the analytical data 
secured. It deserves a place on the 
shelf of every practical industrial an- 
alyst and should not be allowed to 
remain on the shelf, but see constant 
use. 


Kart M. Hersrern, F.A.LC 
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The Office of the Alien Property 
Custodian, Field Building, Chicago 3, 
Illinois, announces the publication of 
two sets of abstracts of the 45,000 
alien-owned patents seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

The set of “Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Abstracts” (about 37,000 pat- 
ents) is bound in four volumes with 


index. The “Chemical Ab- 
stracts” (about 8000 patents) is in 


set of 


33 sections with index. Each set of 
abstracts sells for $25.00 An index 
showing section or class titles and in- 
dividual section prices may be obtained 
without charge from the Office of the 
Alien Property Custodian. 


® 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Col- 
Ohio, published 
“Research in Action,” a fifty-eight 


umbus, has just 
page illustrated booklet, describing the 
work of that Institute. A 
available to readers of THE CHEMIST 


® 

Gerald Wendt, F.A.I.C., 
director of Time, Life, and Fortune, 
is giving a series of eight lectures for 
the John L. Elliott Institute, New 
York. His course, “Science Challenges 
Society,” is given Friday 


through March 30th. 


® 


H. James has established 


copy is 
on request. 


science 


evenings, 


Dr. L. 
a consulting laboratory service in in- 
microbiology at 189 West 


Madison Street, Chicago 2, 


dustrial 
Illinois. 
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Gustav Egloff, President, A.I.C., 
presented the Charter at the forma! 
opening of the Northern Ohio Chap- 
ter of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, Cleveland, on 
fourteenth, and spoke on “Petroleum 
as a Chemical On the 
twenty-sixth, he spoke at the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the INsTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., on “Petroleum in 
a World at War.” 

On the twentv-seventh, Dr. Egloff 
spoke before the Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the INstiTruTE at Philadelphia on 
“The Chemist’s Role in a World at 
War” and on the twenty-eighth, to 
the Advertising Club of Baltimore, on 
“New Things for More People.” 

Lidfeldt-Sherman 

Viola Lidfeldt, F.A.I.C. and Jo- 
seph V. Sherman were married on 
18th South 
Carolina, and are now living at 134 
Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
Sherman is associated with Herbert 
R. Simonds, Consulting Engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


February 


Industry.” 


November in Florence, 








CONSULTING 
METALLURGICAL ANALYSTS 
Assaving — Chemical — 


Microscopic — 


Spectrographic — Spectrophotometric 
LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
. CHEMISTS ... 


47 Fulton Street New York 7 

















Important REINHOLD Books 


CARBON DIOXIDE 
By ELTON L. QUINN and CHARLES L. JONES 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Utah 








Formerly Chief Engineer, American Dry Ice Corporation 


Activity in the chemical field has rekindled the need for this out-of- 
print book. The many requests for it have resulted in its reprinting 
in a limited edition. It covers the history of the industry, the occur- 
rence of carbon dioxide in nature, by-product carbon dioxide from fer- 
mentation, the coke process, absorption and desorption, chemical prop- 
erties and uses of carbon dioxide, manufacture of solid carbon dioxide, 


294 Pages A.C.S Monograph #72 Illustrated $7.50 


THE ART OF RESUSCITATION 
By PALUEL J. FLAGG, M.D. 


President, Society for Prevention of Asphyxial Death 


Chis thorough-going and comprehensive volume, written by one of the 
world’s leading experts, is the first presentation in book form of the 
theory and scope of the science of resuscitation and its practical applica- 
tion in many diverse forms. The book covers all aspects of the problem 
thoroughly, from the newborn infant to poliomyelitis, and from indus- 
trial accidents to high-altitude flying. In addition to pertinent clinical 
data, interesting and informative sections are devoted to such topics 
as the Cocoanut Grove fire, the rescue of the crew of the submarine 
Squalus, and the danger of asphyxia in air-raids. 

440 Pages Illustrated $5.00 


VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS 

The Chemistry, Production and Utilization of Vegetable 
Fats and Oils for Edible, Medicinal and Technical Purposes 
By GEORGE S. JAMIESON 

Bureau of Chemistry, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


Revised and re-written to include new information from South Amer- 
ica this monograph is packed with vital details on the sources of these 
products, their characteristics, composition, properties and uses; com- 
mercial and laboratory processes for the preparation and extraction of 
fats and oils from oleaginous seeds, clarification, bleaching, deodoriza- 
tion, hydrogenation, refining and other treatments in special cases are 
discussed. Grading is described. Methods are given for sampling, for 
examination of seeds, oils, fats, press cake and meals as well as tests 


for evaluation purposes and for the detection of adulterants .. . all 
exhaustively documented. 
508 Pages A.C.S. Monograph #58 $6.75 


Send for Free 1945 Catalog “Let’s Look It Up” (200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Also publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, 
Metals and Alloys and Pencil Points. 
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Can You Solve These 


Problems for the Navy? 

The Navy Department seeks solu- 
tions for the following inventive prob- 
lems. Suggested solutions should be 
prepared in sketch and description 
form sent to the National 
ventors Council, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. for con- 


and In- 


sideration and report. 

A beach marker light, to be visible 
from 5000 yards out to sea with re- 
chargeable or non-deteriorating bat- 
Not in 

Effective burning time; 79 


tery. excess of 5 pounds 
weight. 
hours continuous use, or 7 days of 12 
hours on—12 hours off use. 

Waterproof Jack — Applications: 
Microphone, headphone, and key jacks 
for telephone equipment. Characteris- 
tics: Should prevent water or moisture 
vapor from penetrating equipment, 
even when immersed to a depth of ten 
feet; should be capable of cleaning 
and drying without tools; should ac- 
comodate standard plugs. 

{ durable plastic-impregnated fab- 
ric, waterproof, lightproof, weighing 
less than 6 ounces per square foot. 
Suitable for tentage. 

A gasoline resistant coating for the 
interior of gasoline drums and not 
adversely affected by gasoline. 

An oil or liquid knapsack sprayer 
for use especially in malaria control 
work in overseas theaters, which, (a) 
is of simple construction, (b) has easi- 
ly replaceable and reproducible parts, 
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(c) has a minimum of rubber parts 
and gaskets, and (d) is light, rugged, 
durable and leakproof. 

Proofing material which will make 
tentage and tarpaulin more resistant 
to the rapid rotting that now occurs 
in humid, tropical climates. 

dA portable fire extinguisher using 
liquid similar to the carbon-tetraclor- 
ide (or Pyrene) type, suitable for use 
around electrical equipment which 
will not form phosgene or other toxic 
gas when used to extinguish fires, as 
is the case with the carbon-tetraclor- 
ide extinguishers. 

A cheap and effective barrier to 
prevent the propagation of cracks in 
steel structures, without making use 
of riveted seams and the caulking, etc., 
incidental thereto. 

A method of welding high pressure 
piping without the aid of backing 
back 


would be soluble in a harmless soli 


straps or with straps whic 
tion v-h’ch could be introduced in the 


pipe be.ore putting same into service. 

A method of welding light gage 
(This is of particular in- 
lifeboats and 


aluminum. 


terest since aluminum 
life rafts are currently of riveted con- 
struction due to the lack of a satisfac- 
tory method of welding). 


4d “non-slipping” shoe sole which 
gives good footing on an oily, steel 
deck of a ship rolling as much as 17°. 
This shoe sole should be non-injurious 
to feet, non-sparkling and reasonably 


long wearing. 
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The Importance of Neatness 

Recently a Fellow of the INSTITUTE 
was told the following story by the 
father of a Freshman who had just 
enrolled in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of a western seat of learning. 

On the first day of the class, the 
instructor appeared dressed neatly in 
a business suit; the second day he 
appeared in slacks and a jersey and 
made the following statement: “Yes- 
terday I wore my suit just to show 
you that I had one, but from now on 
you won’t see me in anything like that 
again.” 

It would seem to this observer that 


the 


status of various technically trained 


those interested in improving 
men such as engineers, chemists, phy- 
sicists, etc. could be of substantial help 
to see that such incidents as above 
never happen again. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that slovenliness and 
poor dress in the classroom is an in- 
direct contributor to certain character- 
istics. being developed in later life, 
which at least do not contribute to 
the bettering of the economic status 
of the student involved. 


—Josepu B. Fick en, III, F.A.L.C. 


® 


The Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Inc. announces the publication of its 
1945 Classified Directory. A copy 
may on request to the 
East 41st Street, 


Vs 


be obtained 
association at 


New York 17, N. 
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1945 
Release Chemists from the 
Military Services 


Otto Eisenschiml F.A.1.C., speak- 
ing before sections of the American 
Chemical Society in Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, and Tennessee, 
stressed the importance of releasing 
chemists from the army now to keep 
America leading in industrial devel- 


opment. 


Dr. Eisenschiml pointed out that 
of 
drafted into our military forces, but 


“thousands chemists have been 
these men have had a thorough scien- 
tific training and represent an invest- 


+ 


ment of immeasurable value to the 


country. 


“Yet, these men were not kept in 
their positions. Why should this be 
so? During the first World War no 
chemist was allowed to fight. Have 
we forgotten our lesson so quickly? 
Other countries are keeping their in- 
ventive genuises at -home. Why don’t 
we? 


“The total number of chemists now 
serving in the Army is merely a drop 
in the bucket compared to the total 
of enlisted men. They should be re- 
leased at once, whether or not they 
were in essential war work at the 
time they were drafted, for upon them 
rests a great deal of our ability to 
meet competitive conditions in the 
future and to keep America at the 
head of the industrial procession.” 
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Griffith Awarded Medal 

Ivor Griffith, F.A.1.C., president of 
the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy and Science, was awarded the 
newly-founded William Procter, Jr., 
Medal of the Philadelphia Drug Ex- 
change January 23 on the occasion of 
the eighty-fourth annual dinner of 
the exchange. 

‘The medal was awarded Dr. Grif- 


fith in recognition of his long and dis- 


tinguished services in the pharma- 
ceutical field as scientist, educator, ad- 


ministrator, and adviser. 


Miron with Amino Products 

Simon Miron, F.A.1.C., formerly 
with Lion Oil Refining Company, El 
Dorado, Arkansas, is now on the re- 
search staff of International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation, Amino 
Products Division, Rossford, Ohio. 


® 


Mary Renoll, F.A.1.C. formerly at 
the Central Research Laboratory of 
Monsanto Chemical Company, is now 
engaged in research at Ohio State 


® 


Position Wanted 
WANTED: Position as writer and 


University. 


editor on foods and general science 
material. Seven years of university 
and publishing house experience. 
Library research bibliographies, ab- 
stracting. Degrees, M.A. and MLS. 
Member: A.A.A.S., F.A.1L.C. Please 


reply to Box 30, THe CHEMIST. 
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“In science, as in politics, society 
pays a high price for forgetting the 
lessons of yesterday in its concern for 
tomorrow.” 

—A.A.A.S. BULLETIN 


Meeting Dates 


Mar. 15. Business Meeting. Los 
Angeles Chapter, THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Mar. 15. Meeting. Baltimore Chap- 
ter. THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF CHEMISTS. 


Mar. 21. Meeting. Washington, D. 
C. Chapter, THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS. Wardman 
Park Hotel. 


Mar. 23. New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists, 26th Floor. No. 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Speakers: 
Dr. Elmore H. Northey, Pharma- 
ceutical Division, Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid 
Company, “The Therapeutic Im- 
plications of the Sulfa Drugs”; Dr. 
Walter Modell, Cornell University 
Medical College, “Recent Develop- 
ments in Antibiotics.” 


Mar. 27. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. Foster D. Snell, Pres- 
ident, Foster D. Snell, Inc. “The 


Factors in Detergency.” 
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April 13. Chicago Chapter, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 


ists. Huylers Restaurant, 310 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Speakers: 
Dr. E. C. Williams, vice president 
research, General 


and director of 


Aniline and Film Company. 


Apr. 18. Meeting. Washintgon, D. 
C. Chapter. THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS. Wardman 
Park Hotel. 

April. 18.. Joint Meeting. Pennsyl- 

vania Chapter. THE AMERICAN 

INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, and Phil- 

adelphia The 

Chemical Society, Engineers’ Club, 

Philadelphia. Speakers: Dr. H. G. 

Byers, F.A.1.C., “Soil Genesis and 


Some Soil Properties.” 


Section, American 


Apr. 19. 
THE 
or CHEMISTS. 


Meeting. Baltimore Chap- 


ter. AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Apr. 19. General Meeting. Los 
Angeles Chapter, THe AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Apr. 27. New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Student Medal Presentation, 
26th Floor, No. 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Speaker: Pro- 
fessor Alexander O. Gettler, Tox- 
icologist of the City of New York, 
“Contributions Chemistry 
Made in the Detection of Crime.” 


has 
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May 11-13. Miami Valley Chapter. 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 0} 
Cuemists. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. Medal Award to 
John W. Thomas, chairman and 
directing head, The Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company. Program to 

oe. EB. &. 


Committee on Ar- 


be announced. Luaces, 
chairman of 


rangements. 


May 17 Meeting. Los 
Angeles Chapter, THe AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Business 


May 17. Dinner and Business Meet- 
ing. Baltimore Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 


ists. Northway Apartments, Balti- 
more, 6:30 p. m. 

May 21-23. Sixth Annual Conference 
of the Institute of Food Technol- 


ogists. Hotel Seneca, Rochester, 
eo 

May 25. New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Annual Business Meeting. 
26th Floor, No. 2 Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. Speaker: Dr. 
Wanda K. Farr, Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, “Utilization of 


Plant Cell Membranes.” 


June 1. Chicago Chapter, THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Business Meeting. 

June 21. General Meeting. Los 


Angeles Chapter, THe AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects. 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to full scale Production 


250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 
Ask for copy of Buttetin 3W 
299 Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. ¥ 





HIZONE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Specializing in: 
Trade Association Work 
Textile and Paper Treatments 
Emulsions and Germicidal Problems 
Patent Developments 


Keep on Buying 
War Bonds 
x** * 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
22 Thames Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 


211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 





W. S. PURDY COMPANY, INC. 
Est. 1865 


Research and Analytical Chemists 
Chemical Testing 
and 
Research Projects 


128 Water Street New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-3772 
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SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


Benzyl acetamide 
* Dimethylglyoxime, ACS and Tech. 
* Dimethylgyoxime, 
ACS and Tech. — 
* Metallo-acetylacetonates 
* Quinolinie acid 
* Initial offering. 
Write for a copy! The new Edwal 
Catalog and Price List No. 1TC (dated 
June, 1944) lists many new chemicals. 
Write for it today! 


The EDWAL 2eborctories, Inc. | c 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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$-465717 Needle, only, En- 
graving. For use with 
engraving pencil No. 
665715. Per package of 
20 neediles................$0.15 


tam 


$-45718 Needle, only, En- 
graving, Tantalum Car- 
bide Point. For use with 
engraving pencil No. 
$65715. Hard needle rec- 
ommended for engraving 
etremely hard materials 
and for ordinary engrav- 
ing with minimum sharp- 
ening. Each ............ $2.00 





$-65719 Knife, only, Wide 

For use with en- 
graving pencil No. 
565715. Cuts cardboard, 
thin wood, cloth, paper, 
ec. Depth of cut, 3/16 
inch. Per package of 5 
_ .----$0.50 


$45720 Knife. only, Nar- 
tow Blade. For use with 
engraving pencil No. 
$65715. Cuts cardboard, 
thin wood, cloth, paper, 
ec. The narrow blade per- 
mits cutting of intricate 
terns in smali areas. 

pth of cut, 3/32 inch. 

Per package of 5 blades 
a eee $0.50 








The Vibro-Tool provides a 
simple method of permanently 
marking glass or metal objects. 


Perfectly balanced to fit the 
hand and light weight (1 Ib.) 
the Vibro-Tool handles as easily 
as writing with a pencil. Ma-king is accomplished mechanically 
by vibrations of the marking tool—120 reciprocal strokes per 
second—censumes less current than a 60 watt light bulb. 





The use of the Vibro-Tool ranges from engraving simple iden- 
tification numbers and chemical nomenclature on bottles or slides 
to engraving special calibration markings on equipment and ex- 
perimental dials, gauges and measures. 


A few suggested uses include marking test tubes, beakers, jars, 
flasks, watch glasses, stock bottles, microscope slides, reagent 
bottles, manometric scales, metallurgical specimens, etc. 


S-65715 PENCIL — VIBRO-TOOL — Glass, Metal and Plastic Engraving, 
Electric. Complete with 20 No. S-65717 needles suitable for engraving on 
glass, metal and plastic. 

For operation from 115 volt A. C. GO cycle Circuits................cccceceeeeeeeees $7.50 


E. H. SARGENT & COMPANY 


155-165 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Michigan Division: 1959 East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan 














A. H. T. CO. SPECIFICATION 1] 


AIR DRIVEN STIRRER 


REPLACES, FOR MANY PURPOSES, STIRRERS 
WITH ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVE 


AIR DRIVEN STIRRING APPARATUS, A.H.T. Co. Specification. 

A new model, of simple design and high torque, especially at low 
speeds; with piston drive, for operation at variable 
speeds by means of compressed air or vacuum. 
Operates on pressures as low as 2 lbs. Recommended 
particularly for use in laboratories where volatile 
liquids or explosive vapors make hazardous the use 
of many electric stirrers. 

The piston drives a sturdy machined flywheel, 
3-'4 inches diameter, and attached stirrer shaft. Air 
under positive or negative pressure reaches the 
piston chamber through a hollow tube. 4 inches 
long x %-inch o.d., by which the apparatus can be 
attached to ordinary support stands. The adjust- 
able chuck takes metal or glass rods '4-inch diameter. 

Stirring rods are of Monel metal, 12 and 18 inches 
long, respectively, and are provided 
with a brace which eliminates 
“whip” and insures’ satisfactory 
operation in deep containers. 

Maximum speed, without load, at 
15 lbs. air pressure is approx. 2500 
r.p.m., which can be reduced by 
changing the pressure at the source. 
Requires approx. 1.3 cu. ft. of com- 
pressed air per minute at above 
speed. Rubber tubing '{-inch bore 
ean be used to connect the Stirrer 
to pressure or vacuum source. 

Support with heavy semi-circular 
base shaped to fit around cylindrical 
vessels up to 12-inches diameter, 
and with cadmium plated steel rod 
30 inches long x 34-inch diameter, 
is recommended for use with these 
Stirrers as it provides greater sta- 
bility and therefore quieter opera- 
tion than the usual support. 











9226. Stirring Assembly, Air Driven, A.H.T. Co. Specification, as above described, 
with adjustable chuck, stirring rod of Monel metal with brace and four- 
blade propeller 2-inches diameter. Complete with support with heavy semi- 
circular base for vessels up to 12-inches diameter, and 30-inch rod, and 
clamp holder but without glass jar. 

Length of stirring rod, inches 12 
Each 17.80 18.30 
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9227. Stirrer only, with stirring rod but without support, clamp 
holder or glass jar 13.00 13.50 


Copy of pamphlet describing smaller model of above Air Stirrer, sent upon request. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


RETAIL—WHOLESALE—EXPORT 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “Balance” Philadelphia 
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Metallurgical Desk 


with ‘PRECISION ENGINEERED’’ Metallurgical Equipment 

Advanced techniques utilizing the “Precision’’-Jorrett simplified 3-step method of specimen prep- 
crotions, speeds up production, improves the quality of the polished surface and greatly reduces 
preporation costs. 

it is not an exaggeration to state that no other apporatus for preparing metallurgical 
specimens for microscopic examination has been developed to such a high degree of mechanical 
excellence or functional performance 

Whether your laboratory is large or small — research or control — there is a “Precision 
metollurgical set-up to meet your exact needs and budget. Send for Bulletin 850. 








S PREECE OPO WN Sortie momenenes 


* Engameers aad Builders of Scuenlifec Apparatas and * 
Production Control Laboratory Equipment for Almosl a rier Century 
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COLEMAN pH ELECTROMETE 


























MODEL 13 
\ limited number of these ja 
reliable pH electrometers are 
available. Reasonable priorit 
quirement. We suggest ordeq 
immediately. 
ACCURATE to within th 
of the glass electrode, name 
pH. Intended for the laboratg 
hundreds have also been purchs 
for plant control. 





Only the Coleman design eliminates glass elec- No. °3538D Coleman pH _ Electrometer 

trode breakage. The electrodes are sealed and \utomatic Temperature Compensator for a 
filled at the factory and safely mounted to avoid dation reduction and pH readings. Scale cha 
all contact with the sample cup! The KCl ing switch allows direct reading O-1l3 pH q 
junction is eastly. and thoroughly flushed .. . also in millivolts over the range O-1300 m 
no ground joints to carry over from test to volts by 10 millivolt divisions. Easily read 
test ! 2 millivolts or 0.02 pH. Complete with Se 


Glass and Reference Electrodes, Redox E 


Chassis 1 ealed and moisture’“cannot cause + . . 
nis eas Maras and 7 os trode, buffer solution, tubes, batteries 


leakage errors. Only attention required is re- 
placement of batteries, tubes and glass electrode 


the latter is guaranteed for six months 
and usually lasts over a year! 


« 


BEE éctethucdvdchinseientvnaees 


No. 3537-A Coleman pH Electrometer, for pH 
only. Single scale, O-13 pH by O.1 pH divi- 
sions. Easily read to 0.02 pH and amply sen- 
sitive to same limits. Electrical accuracy 0.1%. 
Electrochemical accuracy 0.05 pH. Complet« 
with Sealed Ag-AgCl Glass and Reference 
Electrodes, buffer solution, tubes, batteries. 
PL “Gin au Rader bab Ohskalebeeeneneeey $180.00 





Write for catalog T( 








WILKENS-ANDERSON CO. | 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET e CHICAGO6, ILLINOIS 





ERTEL PYROGEN AND BACTERIAL RETENTIVE 


Laboratory Filters 


These laboratory filters are 
manufactured especially for 
laboratory and small production 
operations. They meet the tre- 
mendous demand for the pyro- 
gen retentive type filter which is 
sO necessary in many new test 
lots and small runs. 


























1. Permit double filtration in series 
2. Built-in stone fibre eliminator 
3. Minimum of parts—easily sterilized 


The units are constructed in 
bronze, plated, or entirely from 
- stainless steel. Sizes now avail- 
Oraioy 4°—MODEL No. 1 able are the 4” and the 8” 
; diameter. These sizes have been 
found to be adequate for most 
large run tests in laboratories 
throughout the country. For ex- 
ample the 8” capacity unit will 
filter 1 liter of aqueous solution 
in 15 minutes at 10 pounds 
pressure. 








) in 
read 
Sea 
-E 
255 ENGINEERING CORP. 
oe oe KINGSTON NEW - YORK 
New York City Sales Office & Showroom 
40 West 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
MAIL COUPON FOR CATALOG! 
ERTEL ENGINEERING 
xb Corporation xb 
ai KINGSTON a '¥. 


Please send Bulletin 15, fully describing Pyro- 
gen Retentive Laboratory Filters. 
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CASE HARDENED HELICES 


AN EFFICIENT 
PYREX GLASS 
COLUMN PACKING 


Manufactured under license by Penn. State 
College Research Foundation. Pat. No, 
U.S. 2,037,317. 

Our new single-turn Helices are machine 
made and selected to eliminate broken pieces, 
Partial turns are practically non-existant, 
All Helices are now “case-hardened”, not to 
be confused with annealing, by a new pro- 
cess. (Pat. Pend.) producing a product of 
much greater mechanical strength. “Case 
hardening” produces helices which resist 
breakage during handling resulting in more 
efficient packing of column. 

References: “Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry.” Anal. Ed., Vol. 8, No. 6, page 
451, and “Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry”, Vol. 26, pages 1169 and 1213. 


Coil Per Per Per 
Diam. Lb. 4 Lb. Y% Lb. 
Inches Bottle Bottle Bottle 
1/4 12.00 6.50 4.00 
3/16 14.00 7.50 4.0 
3/8 15.00 8.00 5.00 
3/32 18.00 10.00 6.00 
1/16 21.00 11.50 7.0 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


for mixed lots in one order 


5 Ss  eerere 5% discount 
Oe ae 714% discount 
ZS Tee. GF WG i cvievecccs 10% discount 
SP TA. OF MIGIE 0. o.5.c:ccccess 15% discount 
FED TOS. OF MOTE 6. ccvcsess 20% discount 


DELIVERY FROM STOCK 


—— 
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SCIENTIFIC GLASS sczetari.cos 
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tne ony wey te mecnre GUALITY 


in reagent chemicals... 











Set | specifications and strict 
limits ou impurities for product after 
product; then make these your in- 
flexible standards for lot after lot— 
and you have the true measure of 
quality for laboratory reagents. 


Exacting ... difficult to achieve, par- 
ticularly under present conditions? 
Yes, but this is the measure of qual- 
ity by which Baker & Adamson pro- 
duces all its reagent chemicals to 
assure their dependable perform- 
ance in your laboratory. 








And B &A continues to establish new, 
higher standards of chemical qual- 


ity—to set closer tolerances on im- 
purities—even during today’s trying 
times. 


With good reason, then, Baker & 
Adamson quality has earned the con- 
fidence of chemists everywhere. 
That’s why so many chemists always 
specify B&A to be sure of getting 
the full measure of reagent chemical 
quality. When purity is a must— 


specify “B&A”™! 








CALLS THE ROLE -- 


of typical industrial leaders who have used 
Wrinkle Finish because of its outstanding 
merit in enhancing the utility, appearance and 


sales appeal of their products 


— WRINKLE 





